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TREES & AGRICULTURE 


S stated in our Country Notes this week, it is expected 
that the Shrewsbury Show of the Royal Agri- 
cultural Society will be very strong on the forestry 
side, and this, at a first glance, may appear to be 
rather surprising. Agriculture, in fertile districts at 
any rate, is accused, and not without reason, of being 

hostile to trees. The new farmer differs from the old in this 
respect. A thoroughly untidy, unsystematic, happy-go- 
as-you-please husbandman of the old style used to let his 
hedges grow into thickets and rejoice in the shady gloom of the 
lanes. But recently an altogether new type of man has been 
tempted into agriculture, one who comes armed with a load 
of books, scientific treatises that he has partly assimilated 
at an agricultural college, and also ledgers and day books 
that he may register, note and record. He it is who regards 
the tree as an impediment to the highest success of his art. 
It stands by the field and blocks out the sun from his growing 
crops. Its roots wander under the furrows to the manure 
which annually costs him more, and each little thread he 
regards as a thief sucking the life-blood of his plants. In 
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a word, he will not tolerate those great shady elms and oaks 
ashes and sycamores, not even the beautiful nolly tree 
beloved of his predecessor. Nor can it be assumed that }y 
is not well able to defend his action. If the field is ¢, bx 
regarded purely and simply as part of a great machine for 
manufacturing food products, the man who cuts down the ¢; 

is in an unassailable position. As it happens, however 
has grown up beside this new style farmer an esthetic 
which passionately adores what the other hates. W; 
imagine those who take only a theoretical interest in th 
work of farming thronging the forestry part of the ex)j} 
tion, for the tree is to them an object of boundless cuz 
Whereas many who keep land for profit like to have jt 
of all vegetation, except what serves their purpose, wh, 
owns even a little bit of soil on his own account wis] 
make it beautiful with trees, and when he attempts 

so it is often to meet with profound disappointme: 

he has a house he would have it approached by such 
avenues as may be seen at Windsor or Oxford or Camb: 

but what dismays him is to learn that whosoever plant 

great timber trees does so for the benefit of his grande] 
Indeed, there are homely old rhymes even about a 

that recall this unpleasant fact to the memory. If y 
planting an orchard, someone is sure to repeat the ol 
“Plant pears for your heirs.’’ There are very few 

that grow up quickly enough to please one who pla 
middle life. Probably there will be on exhibition a 

those that grow most quickly, such, for example, 
Douglas fir, but even it requires rather more than a 
lifetime to reach maturity, although it will make a 
green and pleasant more quickly than some of the otly 

Not so long ago the deadliest foe of trees was tly 
builder. When the suburbs of London were extendi 
a rapid rate, say, twenty years ago, many a fair grove of 
was sacrificed to make way for a row of brick villas 
stucco ornaments. Nowadays this attitude has been ch: 

The poorest man who builds a house recognises the va 
having a tree near it, and the rich man carefully lool 

for a site where the ground will have the appearan 
maturity even when he enters it. It is an ambition 
him either to be surrounded with trees or to have a pl: 
tion at his back. He is loudest in denouncing those fam 
who use the axe freely. Probably those who already yx 
little woods and spinneys of their own are the most inte! 
planters. They are ever seeking additions to their 

and are as keen in search of information as a rose-gr 

is about new varieties of his favourite. The same tren 
taste which has given new life to horticultural exhibiti: 
may be counted upon to have a similar effect on the forest: 
department of the agricultural show. Sportsmen, agai 
were ever planters. The best laid out woods in the Sout! 
of England were originally laid out for purposes of sport 
and the sporting owner, at all events, can find much consola 
tion for the slow growth of his trees. In their young stag: 
they afford excellent cover, and he who is able to make a 
great plantation is usually already in possession of old and 
beautiful woods. 

Last of all, a word must be said about the eccentri 
person who takes up forestry with a view to making mone 
out of it. He, too, is generally sore dismayed when he cc mes 
to realise how long he must wait for his return, and how in 
the meanwhile his trees are at the mercy of a thousand foes 
They may be smashed by tempest, ruined by an inclement 
winter or a summer of heat too prolonged. Fire is an 
insidious foe, against whose advance he cannot always guard 
and there are a thousand living things to worry and, annoy 
him. The little mice burrow down to his acorns and eat 
them, the rabbits gnaw the bark off his trees and the larch 
saw-fly and its kind play havoc with his finest plantation: 
He has to face the fact that a great many things may happen 
while he waits for a return. Yet when all is said and done, most 
of us inherit or share that planting spirit which possessed 
Walter Scott. The tree “safely anchored by its roots ” 
thing of beauty and naturally excites love and admiration 
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UR portrait-illustration this week is of Lady Rac! 
() Stuart-Wortley, second daughter of the Earl : 
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Countess of Wharncliffe, whose engagement to 
Beresford Russell Sturgis has been announced. 


*,* It is particularly requested that no permissions to photograp! 
gardens or livestock on behalf of Country Lire be granted except 1 
tion is made direct from the offices of the paper 
received, the Editor would esteem the kindness of readers if they would 
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¥, OTHING but good can be said of the Birthday 
Honours list this year. It is obviously based on 
the principle of recognising accomplished work. 
At the head of the list comes the name of Lord 
Kitchener, who now becomes an Earl. The dis- 
tin tion has been won by long years of hard service. The new 
barons have also earned their honours by solid achievement. 
The Master of the Rolls, Sir Herbert Hardy Cozens-Hardy, 
is 1 lawyer who, as a judge of the Chancery Division and later 
as a Lord Justice of Appeal, has won for himself the esteem 
and admiration of all with whom he came into contact. Sir 
Edgar Vincent, Major-General Brocklehurst and Sir Leonard 
Lyell are all men who have made their mark in the line they 
have chosen to follow. Everybody interested in music 
will rejoice to hear that a baronetcy has been conferred on 
Sir Joseph Beecham, whose services to that cause have been 
too numerous to mention. A similar honour is conferred 
upon Mr. James Horlick, who is one of those great citizens who 
have made their way upward by dint of untiring industry. 
It is well that the soldier of commerce should be honoured 
as well as the military genius. 

Among the new knights, three stand out as possessing 
more than the usual interest. Dr. Burnet achieved a notable 
architectural success in planning the new wing of the British 
Museum. Scholars of every description will approve of the 
honour conferred on Mr. J. G. Frazer, the author of “ The 
Golden Bough,”’ and Mr. W. H. St. John Hope has earned 
unfading laurels on a different plane. His books on 
archeological, historical and heraldic subjects form his real 
diploma—the diploma of one who has spared neither time 
nor labour. The moment of conferring the knighthood 
upon him has been tactfully chosen by the King. Mr. St. 
John Hope’s magnum opus was undoubtedly that ‘“ History 
of Windsor Castle’? which we had the honour to publish. 
it evoked the admiration of all who read it, and the King 
himself was so highly pleased that he commanded Lord 
Stamfordham to write the following note to the author: 

BUCKINGHAM PALACE, 
12th February, 1914 
Dear Sir, 

The King is anxious to express his appreciation of the beautiful and 
sumptuous manner in which your “ History of Windsor Castle” has been 
printed and illustrated, which His Majesty feels is a credit alike to the good 


taste and to the enterprise of the Publisher. 
Perhaps you would be kind enough to convey to Country Lire this 
expression of His Majesty’s high opinion of your publication. 
Yours very faithfully, 
W. H. St. John Hope, Esq (Signed) STAMFORDHAM 


_ Shrewsbury will come very near making a record in 
the way of agricultural shows. The number of entries 
has only been exceeded once in the history of the Royal 
Ay: cultural Society, namely, at Windsor Jubilee Show in 


1s and the total prize-money ({11,700) has also been 
exceeded only once—that was in Kilburn in 1879. Situated 
as ~ irewsbury is in the heart of a fine agricultural country, 


the exhibition is sure to attract a very large number of 
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visitors, we hope that also will come near to being a record. 
Among them will be the King, who is going to visit the show 
on Friday, July 3rd. On this occasion His Majesty is one 
of the largest exhibitors, as he has sent no fewer than forty- 
two entries of livestock, consisting of shorthorns, Herefords 
and Devons from Windsor, and Shire horses, Dexter cattle, 
Southdown sheep and Berkshire pigs from Sandringham. 
The number of poultry is not quite so great as it was at 
Bristol last year, but it exceeds the entry made at any other 
recent show. 


We have frequently directed attention to the vast growth 
of horticultural exhibits in recent shows, but this feature 
will not be very greatly emphasised at Shrewsbury. The 
town has a fine flower show of its own, and the directors of 
the Royal show did not think it wise to take the wind out 
of the sails of the local institution. On the other hand, 
preparations have been made to make the forestry depart- 
ment the most remarkable in the history of the show. Lord 
Powis, the president, is an enthusiastic forester himself, and in 
the district he has several neighbours who are almost equally 
zealous. Unfortunately, it is not possible to cart huge trees 
about from one place to another, but the effect is obtained 
almost equally well by means of photographs. Among those 
at the show will be seen enlargements of the photographs 
of two great oaks, which appear in our ‘“ Correspondence ”’ 
columns this week, and also a third, to which reference is 
made by Lord Powis in his letter accompanying the pictures 
We need scarcely dwell on the great value and interest of 
this communication. Immense as are the trees growing in 
Powis Castle Park, Lord Powis holds that trees containing 
over 1,000ft. of timber must have been fairly common in 
the oak-growing districts of England when we depended on 
our wooden walls for safety. He records the fact that in 
1793 and 1796 “no fewer than twenty-six trees which con- 
tained 1,o0oft. and over were felled in Vaynor Park, 
Montgomeryshire.” If the present craze among new owners 
and farmers for cutting down timber continues, such records 
as those contained in the letter will become rare indeed. 


FAITH 


! the lilies of the mere, 


Lo 
Gold-and-white and hushed in dreams. 
hese, the ‘calm lake’s fairest daughters, 
Groping blindly through dark waters, 
Where no twilight gleams, 
Rose from depths remote and drear ; 

Known of none. 
Leaf and blossom, closely furled, 
Seeking for an unknown world, 
Till, with sudden sweet surprise, 

Starry eyes 
Opened to the greeting of the sun. 

ISABEL BUTCHART. 

Sir Robert Finlay and his son, Mr. William Finlay, 
engaged as counsel on opposite sides in a case, arising out ot 
the Finance Act, before the Lords of Appeal, is a scene of 
legal comedy that is not without precedent. The Pembers, 
father and son, have appeared in the like respective rdles. 
The comedy is heightened by the necessity imposed on each 
to address the other with all the recognised ceremonial of 
“my learned friend.” The absolutely correct address to 
adopt in all such cases, even other than the legal, is not always 
easy to determine, but presumably the most ‘official titles 
are the safest. In a fathers’ and sons’ cricket match, at the 
private school of the latter, we have seen the captain of the 
small boys, who were scoring very freely, march out into the 
middle of the field, where the venerable gentlemen were 
fielding, and announce solemnly to his father, who was captain 
of the oldsters’ side: “‘ Longman”’ (for this was the very 
well known name in the cricket field of the father and son 
in question), ‘‘ Longman, I declare the innings closed.” 
Doubtless the boy, faced with rather a difficult problem, 
hit on its nght solution. 


There are few institutions more thoroughly deserving 
of support than the London Library, and the appeal for more 
funds made by Mr. A. J, Balfour at the annual meeting shou!d 
command general sympathy. The immediate need of the 
money is for the purpose of development. The Library has 
acquired a large block of land and buildings adjoining on the 
west side, and the work of rebuilding is estimated to cost 
about ten thousand pounds. Of that sum three thousand seven 
hundred pounds has already been collected. As Mr. Balfour 
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very properly remarked, the London Library is used by a 
special set of readers, most of them students for one purpose 
and another, who are really working, directly or indirectly, 
for the public good. This was the intention of Thomas 
Carlyle when he took such a prominent part in starting the 
Library, and his tradition has been steadily adhered to. That 
is why public support can be asked and given. And, further, 
the Library is served by a very willing and expert staff, for 
whom it is most desirable that adequate accommodation 
should be found. 


From Mr. Runciman’s speech at the annual meeting of 
the National Sea Fisheries Protection Association it would 
appear that some vital change in the constitution of the 
department over which he presides is in progress. The 
Minister of Agriculture dwelt with emphasis on the need in 
the Cabinet for a Minister who could express the fisheries’ 
point of view. It seems at present impracticable to advocate 
the concentration of the fisheries’ interest into one depart- 
ment. The industry requires something from several depart- 
ments. The Admiralty has to look after the observance 
of the three-mile limit, Trinity House is responsible for the 
lighting of the coast and the Board of Trade has certain 
duties to perform that could not very well be devolved. 
In spite of all that, Mr. Runciman argued very convincingly 
for the creation of a Fisheries Minister. He supported his 
reasoning by the growing extent to which we depend on the 
sea for food, and he might very aptly have quoted the newly 
issued figures of his own department. They show that the 
quantity and value of the fish caught last year, exclusive of 
shellfish, was 16,152,000cwt., valued at {10,009,000, as com- 
pared with 11,198,o00cwt. and {6,930,000 in 1903. The increase 
occurred very largely in the case of herrings, but it also applied 
to mackerel, pilchards and sprats. On the other hand, the 
haddock and the plaice showed a marked decline. 


After we had gone to press last week there came a most 
exciting end to the contest for the Open Golf Championship. 
Harry Vardon had established a lead in the first round, 
but in the subsequent rounds Taylor, playing most deter- 
mined golf, reduced the tournament to a duel between these 
two famous exponents of the game. It ended in Vardon’s 
favour, but last year’s champion acquitted himself so well 
that honours may be said to be evenly divided. Thuis is the 
sixth time that the Championship has been won by Vardon, 
and his latest victory creates a record. Very noteworthy is 
the fact that in spite of all the increased popularity of golf 
and the greater number of first class players which it produces, 
the three men who for nearly twenty years have been at the 
top of the tree—Vardon, Taylor and Braid—are still able 
to hold their own with ease. The day must come when they 
will have to surrender place to that younger generation 
which is treading on their heels, but it almost looks as though 
their conquerors will have to be found among those who 
follow their present rivals, some of whom can scarcely be any 
longer included in the category of youth. 


Mr. A. C. Benson discoursed on Friday last to the Society 
for the Preservation of Ancient Buildings about “‘ The Beauty 
of Age.” His first and last plea was that we should dare to 
let things alone, even if we do not understand them or think 
them beautiful, for the sake of the tender care which set 
them in their place. Scarcely a week passes but our corre- 
spondence columns reveal new vandalisms achieved or con- 
templated, and these are the justification of the “ Anti- 
Scrape ” Society's labours. Unfortunately it is not supported 
as vigorously as it should be. Its expenses are trifling, for 
nearly all its workers are unpaid; but even so there is a 
deficit. Everyone who realises the great value of its services 
since William Morris founded it should spare a guinea to 
help its vigilance in the cause of our architecture and history. 


It would be interesting to know if the remedy for Isle of 
Wight disease described by Mr. Shipley in last week’s number 
could possibly be applied to wild bees. During all the years, 
until the present, in which the disease has been depopulating 
the hives over a large part of England, it has been noticed that 
there was no apparent decrease in the number of wild bees, but, 
on the contrary, that these seemed to be more numerous 
than usual. It is possible that their increase may have been 
apparent only, as the wild bees might be the more in evidence 
in consequence of the absence of the domestic kind. This 
summer, however, a very great many wild bees have been 
seen dead, and it would look as if the mortality were being 
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communicated to them also. If this should prove th, case 
it will, no doubt, affect the fertility of some of our Valuab] 
plants and trees, which have suffered less than had been 
prophesied as a result of the death of the hive bee. a. 
suggestion has been made of the possibility of communicat, 


e 


the disease to wasps, in order to reduce their numbers bee 
in the first place, they are not so closely related that jt j< 
to be assumed that they would be affected by it in the same 
way, and in the second place, the wasp plays a usefu! anq 
important part as a scavenger, in spite of his depredations 


on the fruit. 


The Bradfield play, which ended on Saturday jay 
proved equal to the very best of its predecessors. ‘) 
theatre was full for every performance, and the 
as in Ig1I, held out to the end. It is a pity that th 
is represented almost exclusively on the first day, for 
natural with young amateur actors, the play mell re- 
markably during the week; anyone privileged to ‘ 
both the first and the last performances will testify 


In the ‘‘ Alcestis”’ there was no single character w! 
shone the rest, and in this lay one source of strengt] ¢ 
distinguishing mark of the Bradfield plays under Mr H 


Vince’s management is their thoroughness and finish r 
seem to be no supers. For instance, two members r 
chorus, with not half a dozen lines to say, made very p le 
hits, and on Saturday afternoon one was repeated|) 
with beauties of detail that had escaped the eye at firs: 

The setting was as lovely as ever, and the funeral pro: 
a spectacle not easily to be forgotten. 


GHOST COMPANY. 

When all my friends are wed 

And I am ieft alone, 
Soft grass, the flowering bed, 

A sundial of stone, 
And one far-spreading lilac tree 
In scented summer-time shall be 
Most meet of company for me. 


Then when I pluck a rose 
Or smell a jasmine spray, 
My eyes shall look on those 
Lost sweethearts of a day-— 
Phyllis shall wake in asphodel 
And Mary in the lupine’s bell 
And Kate, brown-eyed, in pansies dwell. 


When icicle and flake 

Succeed green leaf and bloom, 
A hearth of logs shall wake, 

Like dreams in winter gloom. 
Thus shall each moment recompense 
The falt’ring limb, the failing sense, 
And charm my happy indolence. 

RONALD LEWIs CARTON 


We have received from Sir Stewart Stockman a [ull 
report from a local paper of the lecture he delivered at Shrews- 
bury on the prevention of infectious diseases in animals. 
Certainly, the extended report gives an impression of lus 
views different from that which could be gleaned from the 
much more condensed account of it in the London morning 
papers. Still, he on the whole seems to be in favour of the 
“stamping out method.” But he also steers a middle course 
by showing the merits of inoculation. On both of these 
questions Sir Stewart Stockman speaks with the greatest 
authority, and as far as they go his statements are final 
But the point we endeavoured to make was that the killing 
out of animals is a very expensive method of combating 
disease and that as far as we know the merit of success 
cannot be claimed for it. In other words, swine fever 1s 
on the increase rather than on the decrease. Farmers are 
very much mote afraid of it now than they used to be, and 
consequently there is a great diminution in the national 
stock of pigs and an increase in the price of bacon. Are 
these not good reasons for seeking other means of cea'ng 
with swine fever, or at least of placing the bacteriolou'si 
in a position te conduct a searching investigation into its 
nature ? 


The mackerel are reported to be in their multit: ‘es 
in the Channel and along our South Coasts, and what h 
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multitudes mean is only to be faintly realised by those who 


have seen something of them with their own eyes. 


Hundreds 


of rowing boats will be out after them, and from each of these 
boats two or more lines are trailing—but for a moment only, 
before a mackerel has attached itself to the hook and is in 


I 


srocess of being hauled on board. 
sailing ship passing up or down Channel on a wind which does 


From the stern of every 


not drive it through the water at too great a speed, sundry 
lines are dependent, and they, too, are pulled in again almost 


THE EXHIBITION OF 
TROPHIES. 


ot the fine trophies now on exhibition at the gallery of 


( N page 32* will be found a technical account of some 


the 
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as soon as the lure touches the water, so many are the fish 


and so eager to take the bait. 
it matters little. 


As for what the bait may be, 
A slice of one of their own kind previously 


caught, a white fly, a piece of white rag stuck on the hook, 
even a section of a clay tobacco pipe, any object, in fact, 
that is cast on the waves is seized by one or other member 
of the dense shoals as soon as it catches their sight. And 
this scene is enacted not on any small area only, but is in 
repetition up and down Channel so far as the eye can reach 


AFRICAN BIG GAME 


sufficiently large to hold them, and in the second place the 


work would have been enormous. 


THE RECORD 
Shot by 


Mr. 


F 


Cc. 





KUDU. 
Selous. 





The expert knows, but the 


man in the 
street can 
hardly know, 
the ceaseless 
care and 
labour which 
are required 
to disengage 
from the 
mass ot 
material 
offered those 
exhibits 
which have 
a real in 

terest, either 
because each 
Is a record 
Or possesses 
in itself 
some cdlis 

tinctive fea- 
ture. Thus 
the exhibi 

tion Is in 

tended in the 
first place to 
appeal to the 
big game 
shot. Yet 
African big 
fame tro 

phies can 

not but 
fascinate a 
far wide1 
public. 
Africa ever 
has been the 
land of won 

der, and in 
no sense 
more than in 
the beasts 
which live 
and flourish 
in its. still 
only half 

known 
depths. The 
exhibition is 
imposing and 
spectacular 
in the best 
sense of the 
word, so that 
the general 
public can be 

invited to it 
with the 
assurance 

that they will 
find within 
the walls 
something 
that will at 
once instruct, 
astonish and 
delight them 
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It is scarcely necessary to add that a collection such as this must 
make a very special appeal to the student of natural history, 
and especially to the biologist, even to the historian. To the 
mind of the sportsman they will recall days and hours of 
strenuous quest or monumental waiting under the burning 
African sun, or, if he be in a more active frame of mind, they 
may enable him to settle long-held doubts. He knows 
how important it is to have a collection like this measured 
on a uniform plan and properly-arranged. Should he himself 
be going forth in search of records, diligent study will 
show him what he has to beat. With regret he will 
realise, too, that of many species examples are becom- 
ing very difficult to obtain. Before the advance of man 
and agriculture the four-footed people of the forest and 


veldt are bound to retreat. They have a_ territory 
which is always shrinking and never can increase. No 


argument in favour of increasing existing preserves and 
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establishing others can be more effective than this collec. 
tion of the strange, formidable and gigantic beasts whose 
appearance startled alike the enterprising Roman traveller 
who sought to catch the monsters alive that they might 
give joy to the rows of spectators who assembled to watch 
them fight with each other or oppose Christian m; 
or hired gladiators. In our tamer day men are ruled 
more philosophic interest. The student of natural hj 
is attracted to these animals by a curiosity guided }) 
telligence. By studying and comparing he is able to arriy 
at very important conclusions. And his field of vision 
been much enlarged. Here in London he has before him 
material out of which he can populate the wilds of A 
and compare the fauna of one continent with that of another 
But how easy it were to enlarge to any extent upon a 1 
so fertile. Readers will do that for themselves whe: ey 
have seen the noble exhibition. 


iTt yrs 
by a 
tory 





LITERATURE. 


A BOOK OF THE WEEK. 

N Love's Legend (Constable) Mr. Fielding-Hall attempts 
on the high philosophic plane to state and reconcile 
the discords of the sexes. His story, so far as it is 
a story, is concerned only with a marriage and a honey- 
moon, but the bridegroom is obviously intended as 

a crystallisation of the entire male element in life, and 
Lesbia is the eternal feminine set out in terms of a very 
modern young English lady who has gone out to Burma 
to marry a man whose position is not clearly described, 
but who is, at any rate, one in authority. As a novelty 
in construction the chapters written in the autobiographic 
style are put alternately into the mouth of the man and the 
woman, with the occasional interpolation of an extra one 
by a third person in the drama, a witty Irishman. The 
book would have been amusing if the author had attended 
only to what he calls the Frivole, but that there is a deeper 
and more serious intention is made obvious by the quotations 
which preface each instalment. That for the first chapter 
is from the works of that very occidental product of the 
Orient, Rabindranath Tagore, the essence of which is that 
it is the same life that shoots in joy through the dust of the earth in number- 
less blades of grass and breaks into tumultuous waves of leaves and flowers 
It is the same life that is rocked in the ocean cradle of birth and death in 
ebb and in flow. I feel my limbs are made glorious by the touch of this world 
of life. And my pride is from the life-throb of ages dancing in my blood at 


this moment 


Mr. Fielding-Hall is all for poetry and mysticism. Other 
wise he might have quoted a passage to the same effect 
and made with a more enduring eloquence in a speech 
delivered some thirty years ago by one of the greatest 
scientific men of his age, the late M. Pasteur. We point this 
out because there is nearly as much girding at science as at 
theology in the book. 

Mr. Fielding-Hall’s gently mystic and romantic mind 
goes back with worship to a past he does not understand, 
or else he refuses to look at it with realistic eyes. He 
regards it as a period in which there were fewer conventions 
and more realities than our own. As a matter of fact, the 
conventions were being slowly evolved. It would, perhaps, 
be too high a test to apply to a work ot fiction, but, still, it 
would be good to ask him at what period things were really 
better than they are now with regard to the relations of the 
sexes. Certainly there is not fluch encouragement to be 
found for his views in the morals of the eighteenth century. 
Monogamy was then, as now, theoretically believed in, but 
whoever says it was practised ipso facto declares himself 
ignorant of the real facts of the time. Yet the eighteenth 
century was probably in this respect an improvement on the 
seventeenth, and if we go back further we find the ideals 
becoming dimmer and more dim. There are passages in 
the book, however, which seem to show that the past means 
something further away than anything in historic Britain. 
He makes frequent reference to Greece, but although there 
are many beautiful passages in Greek poetry, the sober 
historian has to admit that in Greece a woman was no more 
than the chattel of a man. In war she passed to the 
victor as in the days of chivalry the warrior claimed 
the lady of the hero whom he defeated as he claimed 
his horse and armour. If this was the case with great 
dames, what happened to the thousands of menials? 
Here and there it might happen that Briseis the slave-girl 
was able to charm the mighty lord Ajax; but it is undoubtedly 


true that the sons of Lord Telamon and the sons of th er 
great chieftains of this dim time were as careless of the ts 
of women as were the Romans of a later period. H: f 
Troy shared the same fate as that which befel Andro 
when Hector was slain by Achilles. There have bee: ! 
civilisations than that of either Greece or Egypt, but ’ 
is not a scintilla of evidence to show that the virtue 
we call constancy existed in them, except in so far a s 


inherent in life itself. Some of the dumb animals p. 

life, and some men and women would do so if ther 

no laws. Having said as much, however, we must 

same time express our sympathy with the views and p: 
which Mr. Fielding-Hall makes under the guise of a 

and charming story. Whatever may be the result of 
paring the present with the past, there is no denyin 
need for improvement. His young girl, Lesbia, is t 

of a fine type of the English maiden of to-day. She has 
educated in an artificial atmosphere and mistakes the s| 

for the substance, the form tor the reality. Marriag 

her means participation in a church service and the signing 
ofhername. The illusion occasions one of the struggles very 
skilfully and delicately described by our author in which her 
naturalness ultimately prevails over the ignorance in which 
she has been brought up. The criminality of this fostering 
of ignorance is the doctrine assiduously preached by 
our author, and it would be difficult to gainsay it. He 
brings into his romance an Indian girl of seventeen 
who has gone through the reverse of the English girl’s 
experience; that is, she has married a man_ without 
any formality whatever, and yet the union has for her a 
sacramental force, which her companion recognises also. 
Beneath the Frivole of all this would appear to lie the belief 
of the author, that the ancient wisdom of the East, handed 
down orally from father to son and from mother to daughter, 
provides a wiser and better education than is to be found in 
the English schoolroom or the seminary for girls and the 
ladies’ college. Ingeniously he provides a little stage on 
which the effects and counter effects can be studied at ease. 
The bridegroom has chosen a raft for the honeymoon. 
This raft is not a loosely held together bundle of timber, 
but contains a beautiful apartment for the bride and a 
rough fit-out for himself. In it they drift slowly down the 
river, and in doing so have time to feel and encounter those 
differences of character which so often make marriage a 
failure. They have misunderstandings that almost succeed 
in driving them apart, but in the end they come to know and 
cherish each other more than ever. But we are afraid the 
story will not be regarded as altogether complete. Mr. 
Fielding-Hall makes merry over the ordinary novelist who 
thinks his task is completed when the hero leads his bride 
to the altar to the inevitable strains of ‘‘ The Voice that 
breath’d o’er Eden.” But the romancer might very well 
retaliate that it is not carrying the life-history much further 
to begin at the church door and come to an end when a short 
honeymoon is over. In actual life those four weeks—or 
less, as it happened in this case—have their danger, but !t 
is chiefly that of two people becoming insufferably bored 
with one another. The trials that test the force of the bond 
are those that only begin to arrive after the home-con 
It is, however, impossible to conclude these remarks wit!) ut 
thanking Mr. Fielding-Hall for a disquisition “ half a1 
half bird,” that cannot but lead to profitable thou 
even when this results in serious difference of opi 
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Perhaps as a next essay for his subtle and ingenious 
mind he will cast his eye “forty years onward, forty 
years on,” and tell us how his Baucis and Philemon got 
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on after the fever of early passion had cooled and they 
settled down to the rough jog-trot of life, with its ups and 
downs, trials and crosses. 





IN THE 


UNDERGROWTH IN WOODS: 


HE worst enemies of a 
good undergrowth in 
woods are Nettles and 
Ivy, and it is worth 
some rough labour 
to wage war against 

vese, even if they cannot be 
terminated. The question 

1 arises, what to plant in 

ir stead, in order to fill up 

ik spaces and to ensure 
ied foliage and perhaps 
ywers, throughout the year. 

vigorous growth, resisting 

n the power of Nettles, 

omon’s Seal takes first rank, 
hing up strongly early in 
spring and rapidly attain 
its full beauty, with grace- 
leaf-stalks curved in all 
tions and pendent pearly- 
te flowers along the under- 
The Greater Periwinkle 
nca major) is invaluable as 
ense ground cover, ever- 

n and robust, even where 

woods are too shady to 

ow it to flower; and the 
1e may be said of the large- 
vered St. John’s Wort (Hy- 
icum calycinum), which 
xluces its handsome, yellow 
lossoms late in the summer. 
some favoured localities, 
where the woods are only 
ioderately dense, the Colum- 
ine grows wild, and = an 
‘panse of this plant in June, with its purple, white and 
pink flowers, is a sight never to be forgotten. It may be 
easily introduced by scattering seed broadcast about the more 
open spaces of the wood, where it will increase rapidly and 
flower abundantly. The two species of wild Iris will do well 
in woods, and although the Yellow Flag is usually considered to 
be a waterside plant, it will flourish in quite dry situations. 
The dull purple flowers of Iris foetidissima have no merit of 
beauty, but in autumn the scarlet seeds bursting from their 
wide open seed-pods make a brilliant display The tall Cam- 
panula (C. Trachelium), with 
its upright spikes of purple- 
blue flowers, is very beautiful, 
the flowers varying to palest 
mauve or even white in very 
shady places. 

At least four species of Fern 
will do well in woods, and in 
many localities they form the 
natural wild undergrowth: the 
common Male Fern for drier 
parts of the wood, Lady Fern, 
Prickly-toothed Fern (Lastrea 
dilatata) and Shield Fern (Poly- 
stichum aculeatum) for damper 
situations. Bracken is difficult 
to establish in soil to which it 
is not indigenous, but it is well 
worth a trial. It should be 
transplanted late in the autumn 
in deep cubes of earth, in order 
to cut and disturb the creeping 
rhizomes as little as possible. 

For taller growth—up to 
about six feet—nothing better 
can be planted than Snowberry, 
Privet, and Savin or dwarf 
Juniper. All these form an 
‘deal covert for game, while the 
iny pink flowers of the Snow- 
berry, full of honey, attract 

imumerable moths at dusk for 
ie pleasure of the entomo- 
gist, and its snow-white orna- 
.ental berries are eagerly eaten 
y pheasants and many small 
ild birds. Privet and Savin 
row into a dense, sheltering 


WISTARIA CLOTHING 








MOUNTAIN CLEMATIS ON A’ BARN. 


GARDEN. 


thicket, and the luscious 
berries of the former are a 
favourite food of bullfinches 
and other birds. 

With the exception of the 
Snowberry, which is North 
American, and Savin, South 
European—both perfectly 
hardy—all the plants here men- 
tioned are native or naturalised 
British species, which may 
fairly be relied upon to succeed 
in almost any part of the 
country and to give little 
trouble when once established, 
as well as to hold their own 
against weeds and undesirable 
undergrowth. 

FLORENCE WOOLWARD. 


FLOWERING CLIMBERS OVER 
FARM BUILDINGS. 
(WISTARIA CHINENSIS AND 
CLEMATIS MONTANA.) 

T is not until Wistaria chi- 
nensis attains a good age 
that it flowers in the 

greatest profusion, and it is 
when growing over old _ build- 
ings, that it is seen to advantage 
for the atmosphere of age en- 
hances its beauty in no small 
degree. Happily, the Wistaria 
presents no great difficulties in 
cultivation. It shows a preter- 
ence for a deep, loamy soil and 
AN OLD GRANARY. a sunny wall, and when once 
established it grows frcely 
and flowers abundantly. Occasionally in this country it pro- 
duces seeds, and these are borne in pods resembling Kidney 
Beans. Sowing seeds is a slow and uncertain method of raising 
plants, and the mode of propagation usually adopted is to layer 
the growths produced near to the base of the plants. Layering 
is best done in the summer, after the flowers are over. 
Clematis montana is another beautiful climber, equally 
at home on the roof of an old building. Both climbers flower 
at the same time, and they are unsurpassed for beauty and effect. 
The two accompanying pictures were taken at Summer Farm, 
West Clandon, early in June. 
[he Wistaria is seen growing 
over a disused granary, while 
the Mountain Clematis looks 
very picturesque flowering in 
almost wild profusion on the 
roof of an old barn against the 
dense background of fine old 
Elm trees. Considering the ease 
with which Clematis montana 
may be grown in this country, 
it might almost be imagined to 
be a native of Britain, instead 
of which it was introduced from 
Nepaul in 1831. It is a capital 
subject for growing over bal- 
conies and porchways, and it 
looks very effective if allowed 
to ramble at will over Pine 
trees, when the light star-like 
flowers are shown up in marked 
contrast to the dark foliage of 
the conifers. This Clematis does 
well in almost any position, and 
is not in the least fastidious 
about soil. Cc. Q 


THREE BEAUTIFUL ROCK 
GARDEN PLANTS. 
DURING the spring months out 
rock gardens owe not a little of 
their charm and interest to plants 
that are by no means difficult to 
grow. We were reminded of this 
a few weeks ago when visiting 


Sir Frank Crisp’s famous rock 
garden at Friar Park, Henlcy- 
on-Thames On that occasion 
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the Aubrictias were in full flower, making veritable sheets of brilliant colour THE RIGHT AND THE WRONG 


between the huge sandstone boulders. The most beautiful and free-flowering 

of all was Mrs. Lloyd-Edwards, a comparatively new variety with violet-red WAY IN LAWN TENNIS 
flowers, which are produced so plentifully as to entirely obscure the foliage By A. E. BEAMISH. P 
It is the best of its kind that we know. A little distance away we came across : 


HE game of lawn tennis has increased i aris 

a carpet of Fire King, placed so that the sun could reach it and so enhance 8 ; , ' ased in popularity 
Tre; , y » |e — mara . 

the warm red colour of its flowers. Although not produced so freely as those greatly during the last few years that it would | 


of Mrs, Lloyd-Edwards, they are very abundant, and create a very beautiful difficult to decide whether it is not more unive: 
effect in the rock garden. The third that was worthy of special notice is played In every class of the community than is even the o 
grown more for its foliage than its flowers. This is Aubrietia aurea, and, as game of golf. In spite of this very general enthusiasm fo 

its name implies, it has foliage of game, the average lawn 
golden hue, variegated at places with ; , player, unlike his cour or. 
part of the links, is very sili: 
about the actual playir 
his game. Unfortunately 
is very little reason to cor 
from this that, like the p 
he thinks the more, bk 
while he does not talk 
them in the dressing-rox 
repeats persistently on th: 
the very mistakes and 


green Those who have a natural 
prejudice against plants with varie- 
gated foliage may safely grow this, 
because the variegation is too soft and 
refined to offend. Its flowers, which 
are just on the small side, are pale 
mauve in colour, and make a delightful 
combination when studding the carpet 
of golden-hued foliage his is, per- 
haps, the most difficult of the three to 
grow, but neither presents any great 
cultural problems. Good drainage and 


ordinarily good soil are their chief of the day before. Thx 
requirements H. two good reasons for this 
ence in attitude betwe 

CORRESPONDENCE. 


players of the two games. 
Pretry Errects In THE GARDEN tei ' 

average - > 

SIR I was much interested in ahead iwn tennis 
seeing the remarks about “ Pretty persists in regarding hi 


Effects in the Garden” a week or as a mere pastime, w 





two since in your paper, so venture : the golfer has every reas 
to send a few of mine, such as they knowing his sport is a si 
ure. I do all my own flower garden, FOREHAND STROKE : 
WEL AD : be o . , . e 
so love my flowers Pale mauve CORRECT Not ket } i held INCORRECT Note feet ¢ , Again, the lawn tenni 
y ‘ : tRE ote racket head hek h tRE Note fee 00 close . = fae are 
Abutilon with background of Euca- at an ancle above wrist, position of the tovether, and ball taken too near the encounters far great : 
feet, and arm nearly extended to the body owing to incorrect grip, The close ties in finding ‘ YI 
, 0, rock «lo . 1es 1n finding out and co 
lyptus and Bamboo, rockery | ba full, giving greater power. rhe weight position of the feet will cause loxs of - aa ? 
of various Cacti and Mesembryan- of the body on the point of being trans- balance and power through the wrong his faults, owing to th 
, ferred as the stroke is more than half distribution of weight as the stroke 
themums, patches of pink Trifolium elt os aeedn. that he is dealing with a1 
soft and restful. Giant New Zealand ball. It is far easier to tl 


flower, yellow Asphodel, tall 
Flax in flower, yel an ‘ over a ball stationary on 
white and red Antirrhinum, Orange 
Poppy, the white Meadow Ru green mat, marked out i: 
squares, than to dedu 


salmon Geum, Forget-me-Nots and 

pink and white Daisies An arch of from the variations in bo 
crimson Rambler foliage with sprays and rotation of the ball o 
of the climbing Devonensis Rose in tennis court in actual 


flower, a tall Anchusa, the much- 
despised Jacob's Ladder Gladioli 


fringed with two shades of yellow 


Hence, even the beginn 
golf can talk intelligent 


Rock Ros Against an old brick slicing, pulling and varieti: 
wall some ten different sorts of stance. In many cases « 
German Irises, the tall mauve as the first-class lawn tennis pl 


a : ” 
much as saying “I am Queen does not know how he produces 


the blue-grey foliage and coming 





his “ top spin ”’ or ‘“‘ undercut 
flowers of the cream Meadow Ru ite , 
strokes, and can seldom explain 


Glaucum), pale pink Cistus, white BACKHAND GRIP OF THE RACKE 
d AD ; » ACKET. : . a 
Asphodel (King’s Spear), dark BRECT -~ mat = INCORRECT 8 th - his methods. 
: ‘ CORREC iis photograph shows 3 thE - Here ere ‘wi 5 . ; =— 7 
blue Iris (Siberica), flanked by the head of the racket held at an angle be no use of the body weight in If the ordinary club o 
Solomon’s Seals ‘and Welsh slightly above the wrist, and the distances making the stroke, the feet are too yarden pa r law » fc nlavetr 
, Ig away from the ball that the player should close together. The wrist is very & a. ty iwn tennis ,s 
Poppy Against the house, Marie stand for the stroke The player is side- awkward, and will not be used at cared to think about some of 
van Houte Rose, the tender green ways to the net, and the weight of the all in the stroke, which will be he of ; 
. P , body should be placed and transferred as very weak. The ball is being played the simple elements of play 
of the Pomegranate; next King in the forehand shot too near the body. 


his interest and skill in th 
game would be proportionately) 
greater. The chief stumbling 
block to the beginner’s progress 
appears to be the difficulty 
caused by the moving ball, of 
judging the right distance at 
which to stand to make. every 
stroke. It will be seen that 
position is the keynote of the 
game, the one essential fo 


Edward VII. Clematis of a crushed 
Strawberry colour; the dark leaves 
of the pointed Myrtle throw up the 
light flowers of the above kinds. A 
small pond—yellow Water-lily in bud 
around a tripod of rough sticks, over 
which a mass of large mauve Cle- 
matis makes a most picturesque 
object (following ‘Wr will be the 
Jackmannii); near are a clump of 
purple Siberica flowering well by 
being near water; Viscountess 
Folkestone Rose, Shaking Grass, 


success in roducing all 
Creeping Blue Veronica, Marigolds, P 7 


strokes, and later on in making 
use of them in the game it 
After the correct production 0! 
the strokes, which should b 
the first care of the beginn 
his next object must be to li 
to put them into practic 
the course of the game 
this he must study “ footwo 
which affects so largely 
execution of each shot , 


London Pride, small Spire2a (Drop- 
wort) ind the yellow Rock Ros« 
In a shady corner flourish the two 
sorts of Aucuba, the large red berries 
still bright; a last year’s plant of 
double white Marguerite Daisy, 
wintered in the greenhouse; sprays 
of variegated Periwinkle: and Fem 
with the big leaves of the spotted 
Coltsfoot. Below a terrace walk on 
which Myrtles grow stands a tall 





Fabiana covered with its little white 


trumpets, under a pale pink Antir- ‘K ‘f ST cE . , 
nen SS 9 pits yale Ae BACKHAND STROKE. often the player rushes a 
rhinum, large leaf Funkia (Fortunei), CORRECT.—Halfway through the INCORRECT.—Head ot racket is ball at the last ent. at 
yellow Asphodel, long sprays of stroke. Note position of the feetand too low, the weight of the body is all all a née last mom .* 

ee . + r “& ° resulting use of the weight in the on the back foot and the balance is ons ce akes the st 
Lavender Catmint, with scarlet making of the stroke. Head of racket quite wrong. There will be little or no e sunt, weep makes 

Geum (Mrs. Bradshaw) in and out.- — move the wet aL) sive conteed = of the wens the grip is cramped, far more difficult than it 

= . — — and direction. 1” body balance is and the weight of the bodvis not em- ‘ 

Starcross, Soutn Devon. good in this stroke ployed in making the strok have been if he had m 
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quietly into position as soon as 
his opponent had made his 
return. 

There are practically only 
three strokes in the game, the 
forehand, backhand and service. 
\Il the others are merely 
variations or refinements 

apted from these three. In 
the production of each stroke, 
in golf, there is a right and a 
ong method, and certain 
les the neglect or observance 
which will bring failure or 
"nccess. The player must 
tend to the placing of his 
t. the correct distribution of 
weight and the balance of 

; body in making every shot, 
th an almost greater care than 
To details such as 


golfer. 
se the American players pay 
e greatest attention. In a 
ool where lawn tennis 1s 
ight, near New York, there is 
levying board, against which 
e boys can practise and 
rn to produce their strokes 
a correct and true style 
fore going into court to play 
game, as the ordinary man 
ees continually, without the 
idimentary knowledge of a 
ickhand stroke, 


icompletely developed stroke 


and a very 
mm the forehand side. 

forehand shot, the 
yundation of all the strokes, 
iould be with the ball 


from the body as the 


rhis 


made 
s lar 
plaver’s arm will allow, but the 
lbow joint should not be quite 
the 
begun, as astiffstyle will result 


straight when stroke is 
nd loss of power will follow. 
line weight of the body should 
« evenly distributed on both 
feet at the beginning and middle 
of the stroke, and transferred to 
the front foot at the end, when 
the follow-through of the racket 
causes the body to turr 
slightly as the stroke is com- 
make 

this 


stroke with their fect too close 


pleted. 
the mistake of 


Many players 

playing 
together. This causes a wrong 
distribution of their weight, loss 
of balance and the taking away 
of all power from the stroke. 
Again, the stroke 
made off the 
the player should take care to 
make his last step towards the 


should be 


front foot, i.e., 


ball, before the stroke is com- 
pleted, with his front foot. 
his will enable him to preserve 
his balance, obtain full power 
in the follow-through of his 
own racket after the stroke is 
finished, and give direction to 
the stroke, and, besides, enable 
im to be in a good position 
w starting again in any direc- 
on after he has finished the 
hot. The same rules apply, 
ith even greater force, to the 
rokes made on the back- 
ind, owing to the added 
cessity for correct timing in 
okes made on that wing. 
In making low volleys 
yers hardly ever bend low 
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LOW 


CORRECT The knees are bent, and the 
the is bad, the knees are too stiff and 


body is in a stooping position to allow 


player to get his racket down to the ball. The 
racket is held above the wrist in 
this, as in all the other strokes, to give control 
This stroke should be made 


head of the 


and direction. 
with as firm footed a stance as possible. 


OVERHEAD 

The arm is not as high 
but the 
lower 


CORRECT. 
above the head as it should be, 
position is much better than the 
delivery shown before. 


TOP 


SPIN 

CORRECT.—tThe head of the racket is 
slanted over towards the ball, and will 
continue at the same angle; this will 
grip the upper half of the ball and cause it 
to rotate in a forward direction. 


LIFE. 





VOLLEY. 


INCORRECT.—The _ position 
the head of the racket is below 
the wrist. The grip of the racket 
appears to be too loose, which 
may cause the racket to turn as 
the ball is struck. 





SERVICE. 

INCORRECT The ball has not 
been struck high enough, as the arm 
is too bent to get much power into the 
stroke. 





DRIVE. 

INCORRECT.—Here the face of 
the racket is too open, i.¢., not sloped 
over towards the ball. The resulting 
stroke will impart no forward spin to 
the hall 
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enough to the ball, which should 


never be struck while the 


player is moving if he can 


The 
himself 


possibly avoid doing so. 
player should steady 
makes the with 
his knees bent and his body in 
a stooping attitude. 
always, 


make the 


as he volley, 
He should 
whenever possible, 
stroke with a firm 
both his feet. The 
backhand volley is much more 
easily produced than its 
counterpart on the 


much 


stance on 


forehand, 
and is a 
The pro 
duction apply as for the fore- 
hand volley, but because the 
elbow joint 


surer stroke. 


same rules for its 


can only bend in 


one direction the 


power and 


certainty of the stroke are 


greatly increased even if the 


same amount of delicacy of 


touch in the wrist is absent 
The 


service is anothe 


branch of the 


game which is 
cithel ovel developed or else 
neglected. rhe player treats 


it very often as a means only 
ol starting the game, or goes to 
the other 


extreme, and, by 


obtain results 


from it out of all 


attempting to 


p-oportion 


to his strength and capabili- 


ties, ends by serving number 
less double 


faults and failing 


rhe ball should be 


thrown up to a 


altogether 


convenient 


height and struck, when the 


arm 1s not quite extended, at as 
high a 


point as the server’s 


reach will allow. Speed is very 
desirable, also break and spin 
but a well placed service at a 
moderate speed is very valuabk 
tire the serve 


as it does not 


is less and 


the net at the 


erratic comes ove! 


first attempt 
more frequently than many of 
the ‘‘ freak’’ or hurricane de. 
liveries which are so often seen 
among the weaker players of 
the present day. 

When the player has 
learned the more usual forehand 
stroke the time will come when, 
as in the sister game of golf 
he will be desirous of learning 
some of the refinements 
stroke 
rhe different which can 
be imparted to the ball will then 
take up his attention and renew 


rhe 


and 
niceties of production. 


Spins 


his interest in the game 


most useful and the easiest to 
master of the spins is the “ top 
spin” stroke. rhe racket 
should be held with a “ shut 
face,’’ 7.e., with its face sloped 
over towards the ball, which 


is hit with a quick, brushing 


motion of the racket on its 
upper side. This will cause it 
to have a very dipping flight 
and to describe a sharp curve 
in the air, which it will repro- 
duce in its bound after pitching. 
A ball hit in this 
difficult to 

rectly, as the spin causes it to 
fly off the racket and makes 


accurate timing very hard to 


gauge, 


manner 1S 


very volley cor- 
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BY 
Vv. H. FRIEDLAENDER, 





T was Timothy Seccombe’s 

money that started it. As 

long as there was obviously 

no possible means of escape 

from Augusta, Philip Seccombe 
ndured his bonds with the passivity of despair. But with 
is Uncle Timothy’s death the situation was altered, though for 
mme days he failed to see how the alteration could benefit him. 
ugusta’s gain, of course, was material and measurable, and 
ey spoke of that as soon as they recovered the privacy of their 
wn house, after the funeral and the reading of the will. 

“T don’t know what you must think of me, Philip,’”” Augusta 
vegan. She had an unhappy, though beautiful flush, and her 
ice was tearful, but- no stress of emotion could alter the 
ieliberation and slowness of her speech, that as a rule so irritated 
iim. 

It did not irritate him at this moment, however, because he 
was occupied with a very genuine and generous desire to make 

things easy for Augusta. ‘‘ My dear girl,’’ he said, ‘ you're 
urely not imagining that I could bear you any grudge because 
Uncle Timothy has chosen to leave his money to you instead 
ef to me? You will use it a great deal more sensibly than | 
should, and I’m glad you’ve got it. Really I am.”’ 

“ Oh,” said Augusta, “ your being so nice about it— 

It was clear that this sort of niceness simply added to the 
chances of her complete breakdown. He tried another kind. 
‘ Quite clever of him to see it, though, wasn’t it ?’’ he mused. 

~ “ See what ?” 

“That you were the one of us to leave money to, when 
he’d only met you twice—or no, wasn’t it three times ?’ 

“ Four,”’ said Augusta. 

“Was it four?”’ He was talking simply for the sake of 
talking—of easing a moment of tension, and saw no significance 
in that. ‘Let’s see. There was our wedding-day, of course, 
and that one dinner at his house, and the time in Paris, and 
and . 


> 





** Once here.’ 

“ Really. I can’t remember that time.”’ 

“ You didn’t know.”’ 

At last he saw that Augusta was working up to something. 
That was unusual, and therefore interesting. ‘‘ Heavens, 
Augusta, was it on that fourth time that you cast a spell over 
him ? What was it?” 

“ Oh, don’t joke about it!’ she cried, desperately. “I 
hate myself! It was w-wicked of me!”’ 

He looked at her in humorous perplexity. The idea of 
Augusta doing anything wicked was so intrinsically absurd. 
But on the other hand, she was dragging off her new suéde gloves 
with an unparalleled carelessness that impressed him. ‘‘ What 
did you do ?”’ he asked. 

She sat down as though the weight of her large, beautiful 
body had suddenly become insupportable. He noticed how 
exceptionally handsome she was in her black things—how they 
threw into relief the gold of her hair, the direct, forget-me-not 
blue of her eyes, the smooth pinks and whites of girlhood that 
her complexion so wonderfully preserved. 

“ Philip—it was that day—when I asked you to do me. 
Do you remember ? ”’ 

His eyes hastily avoided hers. Didn’t he remember ! 
The thing had been such a shock—such an embarrassment to 
him. He had felt in a vague way that there was something that 
\ugusta wanted of him which he did not give her, but he had 
put it down to the general divergence of their characters; it 
had not occurred to him to connect it with his work. And 
then had come a day when Augusta, it seemed, could bear it 

o longer: she had actually asked him to “do” her. To gain 
ime he had gazed at her hypocritically, as though weighing the 
vossibilities of it, but in reality his mind was perversely piling 
ip adjectives—‘‘ large, ample, opulent, maternal, splendid, 
atuesque ’’—all the well-worn words that described Augusta’s 
‘pe. Statuesque !—that was the point. Augusta, he realised, 
cnew how obviously that described her, and it was precisely as 
Motherhood ” that she wanted to be “done.” He saw, of 
yurse, that he had to refuse her; what he could not find was 
excuse for his refusal. For he could not tell Augusta that 
was refusing simply because it was so obvious—because 






sculptors from the beginning ot 
time had “done” innumerabk 
Augustas as Motherhood. (There 
had been three at the Academy only 
the previous week.) 

“T’m sorry, but I can’t somehow see you,” he had said 
at last, lamely. 

And Augusta had seemed to accept without protest, as one 
of the unfathomable mysteries of his craft, his inability to see 
a thing so translucently visible. Later there had been an after- 
noon when, as he passed her open drawing-room door, he had 
heard her slow voice and caught a glimpse of one ot her women 
friends. 

“ Philip can’t see me, you know,”’ he had heard Augusta 
repeat, carefully and conscientiously. But she had never, he 
knew, ceased to hope that sight (to such a moderate extent) 
might yet be vouchsafed to him. It all flashed through his 
mind in an instant ; only, how did his uncle come into it ? 

““T remember,” he said. ‘‘ What about it ?” 

‘“ Well—I was crying, and he caught me.”’ 

“ Uncle Timothy ? ”’ 

“ Ves.” 

He thought that out. ‘‘ You mean, then, that he has left 
you his money under the impression that I beat you, or some- 
thing of that sort ?”’ 

““N-no. He knew why I was crving. I told him.” 

“Oh!” 

“ Philip She looked at him, anxiously. ‘ Of course, | 
never dreamt it would lead to this! But, indeed, I see now how 
wrong it was. I ought never to have set him against you like 
that—telling him that you wouldn't do me, and letting him 
sympathise with me—oh, Philip, I am sorry !”’ 

‘““ Nonsense !’’ he said, and his lips were grimly humorous. 
‘You couldn’t help it. Uncle Timothy was born to sympathise 
with you, not with me.”’ 

Augusta could make nothing of that, but she clung steadily 
to the vision of her depravity. ‘It was wrong of me, Philip, 
and now I’m being punished for it. But it shan’t make any 
difference. I suppose you won't let me give you back his money, 
but I shall feel I am simply holding it in trust for you, and ” 
Good lord, no!” he cried. ‘‘ The money’s yours, and you 
can do any earthly thing you like with it—only not that!” 

But it was out of their interminable arguments on the 
question of how far Augusta was to be allowed to use her money 
in transparent forms of penance that the first dazzle of hope 
burst on him. For in the end he had had to agree to letting 
Augusta’s new and lordly income run the new and lordly house, 
while his four hundred a year, on which they had both previously 
lived (nothing resembling an income could be said to accrue from 


') 


his work), became his exclusive property. That was the minimum 
concession with which Augusta could be induced to cease from 
troubling. 


Four hundred a year—to himself. How comfortably, 
with his simple tastes, he could live—and travel—and work 
on that. — 

The flash came. Why shouldn’t he ? 

Augusta had now five times as much—to herself. There 
was no longer any question of leaving her dramatically to starve, 
if he did it. The bonds—the appalling, material bonds of poverty 


were loosed. And as soon as he really grasped that, he was 
restless, with the sweet, sick restlessness of hope. He began to 


wonder how he had endured his life with Augusta for so long ; 
he began mentally to stand away from that life and view it as 
a picture, as something belonging not to the present, but the past 
Six years was the time they had been married, and it had 
not taken him, he now saw, six wecks to realise the kind of hole 
that his imagination had dug for him. For, from the first, 
the outstanding feature of Augusta’s relationship to him had 
been that she mothered him To one whose orphaned state 
had begun as far back as his, beyond the very reaches of memory, 
the process had been necessarily a novel one. His mistake 
had lain in supposing that he liked it for its own sake, whereas 
in reality he liked it—as he liked so many things—only for its 
novelty. And as socn as its novelty had worn off he had loathed 
it He loathed it now, with every fibre of him—the way 
Augusta cherished him, yearned over him, enveloped him in 
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stifling blankets of food and comfort and all sorts of matcrial 
superfluities—even carefully made allowances for him (though 
never the right ones). 

He saw that he had at last reached the end of his tether ; 
either he must throw off those encompassing blankets or they 
would smother him. They were slowly smothering him all the 
time; year by vear his mind was growing more sluggish, his 
imagination torpid. F 

For a month he was very kind to Augusta, with the kindness 
of acute remorse. He went out ‘with her a great deal, he let 
her talk to him for as long at a time as she chose, he even ceased 
to use the protective veils of banter that so confused and 
troubled her 

But his steady purpose never faltered; he could do all 
these things because it was for the last time—because, inexorably, 
he meant to go. And at the end of the month he went. They 
had dined out, and reached home a little after eleven. Augusta 
had gone straight to bed, and he had caught the last post with 
his letter to her. He had planned that carefully, for her sake. 
The letter would be brought up to her in the morning with her 
tea, and she would read it in solitude and be able to decide on 


a line of action before curious eyes were upon her. It had been 
an extraordinarily difficult letter to write; it seemed as though 
words were no medium between him and Augusta. He was 
going away to work, he had said; he was not coming back. 
Beyond that, he left everything to her. If she would write 
to him at his club, either herself or through her solicitors, he 
would do whatever she wanted. And she was not to think 


that she had been in any way to blame for his going. 

It sounded bold and brutal enough as his memory picked 
out the points, but he was conscious that the general effect of 
his letter was softer than that. Beyond the cardinal fact of 
his going, there was nothing to wound Augusta. And nothing 
now could prevent him from inflicting that wound; he felt 
that he was fighting for his very existence—his spiritual life. 

Soon after midnight he started. He was going to gratify 
one of the innumerable, smaller wants that Augusta’s enveloping 
motherliness would for ever have starved ; he was going to walk 
for hours through the soft semi-darkness of a summer night. 
Augusta would not have opposed the project; she would have 
made allowances for it; but she would have prepared thermos 
flasks and sandwiches and special boots in advance, until the 
project itself turned to weariness and vexation of spirit 

Now he simply changed his clothes and went. 

There was joy in that careless going. For five miles he 
trod on air, nct noticing that it was made of the flagstones of 
suburban pavements; then came another three hours’ walking 
through country growing more and mcre open, and then, at dawn, 
physical weariness. He spread his overcoat behind a haystack 
and lay on his back. There was even joy in realising that 
Augusta’s sandwiches would now have been welcome ;_ he could 
rejoice in the sense of renewed hard, clean living that his hunger 
gave him 

And then, as though all that were not enough, came one of 
the shining, still moments of life In a second he was caught 
up, as it were, into a more luminous atmosphere, an atmosphere 
in which all things were visible and, therefore, all things possible ; 
for that instant he felt the earth plastic beneath his hand, as he 
had never once felt it since his marriage, and shivered to the 
glory and delight of it. 

The moment passed and he fell asleep. At seven the 
clatter of a milk-cart wakened him. He walked on to an inn 
for breakfast, took a slow local train to Dover, provided himself 
with the bare necessaries of travel, and caught the day boat 
to Calais. In all those hours he had no thought of Augusta 
save that by some tragic chance she might yet stop him, circum- 
vent him, get him back 


And Augusta made no attempt to get him back. She 
simply maintained a silence that he found more and more puzzling. 
It was that, really, that forced the change in his attitude. 
Gradually his feeling of relief and escape was replaced by a 
little teasing sensation that he could not understand—a sensation 
like the first dull, unlocated throb of toothache. 

He analysed it at last, and was bitterly indignant to find 
that he was worrying about Augusta. Had he not earned 
immunity from that, at least, by all that Augusta, however 
unconsciously, had made him suffer during those six years ? 
Suffering that gave him, finally, the clue to this new state 
of affairs 

For he suffered when Augusta was there, of course ; but, 
on the other hand, she suffered (she had told him so) when 
he wasn’t, and now her suffering had begun to take precedence 
of his simply because it was not his. He knew his own suffering 
its kind, its extent, every excruciating detail of it. He did 
not know Augusta’s—that was why it swamped his ; his imagin- 
ation played about it, swelling it to frightful proportions, making 
it intolerable. His own suffering, in short, he could bear; he 
found he could not bear Augusta’s. In the end it would not 
let him sleep or work or think. 

But it took him six months to give in. He had gone away 
in June, and it was not until the approach of Christmas that 
the last turn was given to the screw of his despairing resolution 
to go home. Christmas and things like that, he had remembered, 
meant so much to Augusta; he found he simply could not 
face the thought of her spending Christmas week alone. The 
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realisation that he was being taken back by a motive crude 
and sentimental enough for a picture palace film added to hic 
exasperation, but it could not deflect his purpose: he wep; 


home. 

And he had no delusions about his going. It was not } 
Augusta that he was being dragged back, but by himself - }, 
knew at last, he told himself, what it meant for a man to be }; 
own worst enemy. 

It was half-past ten at night on December 22nd whe; 
reached home. The servants, unless anything exceptiona!| 
happening, would have gone to bed at ten; August: 
scrupulous about their having “‘ their night’s rest.” Bur sh 
herself generally sat up until at least eleven. He saw 


in her upstairs sitting-room as he approached the hous: d 
stood still for a moment. 
He had expected to feel nothing but a sullen misery ! 


the trick that his temperament was playing him in deli) 
him again into Augusta’s hands. But somehow, whe: 
moment came, he could feel nothing of the sort. On the con 
it was disconcerting how, against the background of his fl 
behaviour, Augusta’s fine qualities stood out, shaming 
her steadfastness, her freedom from pettiness, her lar 
patience. (And surely he, if anyone, called for the ex 
of these qualities!) He felt a new tenderness towards 
his six months’ absence had made it possible for him to s 
in truer perspective. She was, in sterling qualities of 
a finer person than he; he admitted it with genuine hur 
If only—he was ashamed of the thought, but it came—sh« 
not mother him! That was really the one thing he 
going back to—the one thing that made life with A, 
difficult. But he gave up the thought, for that was al 
knew, the one thing in her that it would be impossil 
eradicate. 

He still had the latchkey that had been in a pocket « 
coat he had worn when he went away. Very softly he let 
self into the house ; he had calculated that it would be k 
a shock to Augusta to see him suddenly than to hear any 
resembling a burglarious entrance. 

His feet made no sound on the thick stair-carpet, a1 
reached Augusta’s door without her hearing him. The 
was open, and she sat facing him at a table; but her head 
bent over a letter she was writing. A neat stack of p 
and letters was piled beside her; she was preparing, wit 
her usual, methodical care, for Christmas—her lovely Christ 
His heart smote him anew. 

“ Augusta,”’ he said, very gently. 

She looked up, and her eyes smiled into his. Not a sh 
of reproach crossed them, not a look, even, of surprise ; it 
as though she had expected him. She was wearing some | 
rose-coloured silk wrapper in which she looked very lov 
He could not detect on her face one ravaging mark of 
treatment. 

And why had he never noticed that her forget-m« 
blue eyes were capable of this soft, veiling loveliness? T! 
was some flower that exactly described it—but it was certair 
not now a forget-me-not. What was it? Ah, of courss 
love-in-a-mist. With every second that passed he felt mor 
a brute. 

Still smiling, Augusta laid down her pen. ‘“ My dear 
she said, in her slow voice that was so nearly a drawl. She did 
not move from the table, but she held out her arms, and 
pink silk fell away from them. 

He crossed the room to her, leaned over the table and 
kissed one of her wrists vehemently. Then he stood back. 
‘“ Augusta—you’ve been an utter brick. I’m a beast. Whi 
didn’t you write ?”’ He wanted badly, through all his remorse, 
to know that; it had been such a subtle means of getting him 
back, and Augusta was not subtle. 

To his surprise Augusta’s look became faintly troubled 
as though she were the culprit. ‘‘ Ought I to have? I would 
have, quite soon now, Philip. Did you think it unkind 
She tilted her head, considering. ‘ Of course, it was partly 
that I knew you have to give artists their head———”’ (So it 
had been one of her careful ways of making allowances for him ! 
““ But mostly because—because I wanted it to be a surpris: 
she went on. 

He was bewildered. Augusta ?—setting out to be 
capricious ?—to turn herself, for his diversion, into an intriguing 
problem of femininity ? He stared. And then, suddenly, het 
real meaning struck him with the force of a blow. 

“ Augusta! You mean = 

“ Yes,”” said Augusta, with a sweet, high serenity. 
wanted it to be a surprise, but I knew I’d only to #e// you at a 
time, and you'd come.” 

There was a chair within reach. He twisted it towa 
him and sat down. His head dropped between his hands. 

Augusta was revelling tenderly and proudly in the signs 
his emotion ; he could feel her doing it. Whereas, in reali 
his emotion was all wrong ; he recognised its wrongness guilt 
He was not thinking any of the things that Augusta suppose: 
the things, he cried out to himself, that he wculd surely h 
been thinking if the stone in which he worked had not got in» 
his blood. 

Was he not human, then, that he could so set on « 
side this fact that Augusta had just presented to him—the 1 
that they were to have a child? No, it was not that. He k 
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that some time—before long—that fact in itself would have a 
meaning for him, would be capable of rousing in him emotion. 
But in this first instant he could think of one thing only—one 
releasing, revivifying thing : Augusta was going to have someone 
else to mother. It was moastreus of him to think of that, yet 
how could he avoid it, since it was that which had made, in a 
moment, so many things plain? For it had been his fecling 
that Augusta depended on him absolutely and helplessly for her 
happiness that had always fretted him: new he would never 
feel that fret again. Just as it was a need of his nature to be 
left more or less alone—not to be mothered—so, indeed, it was 
eed of Augusta’s to mother, but he saw now that he had been 
oniv the inevitable, not the ideal outlet for that need. It had 
‘er really been he who could make Augusta happy; it 
s this. 

She would be shocked and wounded if he told her that 
ula hold herself guilty of some disloyalty to him—so he would 
it tell her; but it was nevertheless a fact that henceforth 

pivot round which her life would revolve would be not her 

sand, but her child. And that was going to make all the 

rence—to him. He could not prevent himself trom seeing 

from seeing himself in the future abie to come and go, to work, 

be free in a wav he had never dreamed of being—with 
usta 
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He could feel her beside him. She had risen and crossed 
the gap between them, and now she laid a kiss on his head. He 
raised it, to meet her eyes that were so mistily alight with happy 
auguries. 

“And you'll be able,’”’ she said, softly yet triumphantly, 
“ to see me now, Philip, won’t you ?’ 

For one second he was nonplussed : 
that she should still harp on that string ! 
stood. 

He saw at last what had all the time been in her mind, 
and why his refusal to ‘‘ do’”’ her had so wounded her. She had 
never for one moment suspected the existence of those eternal 
laws of art that had made him refuse her request; she had 
actually supposed it was his way of punishing her for her child 
lessness. ; 

And at that his heart was so wrung with pity and remorse 
and comprehension of unbridgeable gulfs across which nothing 
but the voice of kindness could reach, that he was ready 
to defy those laws, to give her anything—even that—if it 
could make up to her for having lived so long with so crue! 
a thought. 

‘““ My dear,”’ he said, in a voice that was neither as light no 
as steady as he meant it to be, “‘ we'll make a start just as soon as 
you're ready.” 


how inconceivable 
The next, he under- 





MINERALOGY & FORESTRY AT THE MUSEUM 


By A. E. 


INERALOGY is well represented at the American 
Museum, especially that section which is com- 
| prised in “gems and precious stones.’’ These 
| are displayed in the western corridor, now known 
as the Morgan Hall; for the great bulk of the 
lection has been the gift of the late Mr. J. Pierpont Morgan, 
10 purchased the exhibits shown by the Tiffany Company 
t the Paris Exposition of 1889 and 1900, and presented them 
the museum. From time to time he has added to these 
reasures, and only last year gave a “ huge Aquamarine 
rom Brazil, the Euclase in the matrix, also from Brazil, the 
iow rare Benitoite from California, the marvellous Rubellites, 
also from California, and the two almost unequalled crystals 
of Kunzite of the highest gem quality, with a mammoth 
Quartz Sphere of absolute purity.” 

The scientific study of precious stones is, in the United 
States, only the affair of the last thirty years, and it owes 
its inception and its development in a great measure to the 
knowledge and industry of Mr. G. F. Kunz, who was largely 
responsible for the two exhibition collections which form the 
nucleus of the Morgan gift. In a recent number of the 
‘ Journal’’ he has published a detailed account of these 
precious stones. But Mr. Kunz is an enthusiast, and, like 
other enthusiasts, he overworks his superlatives, and tired 
out superlatives fail to make their proper impression. To 
describe specimens as “‘ quite unique ”’ is to gild refined gold. 
Still, the collection, both of cut and uncut stones, is a very 
notable one, and its scientific value is increased by the juxta- 
position of the Bernent Collection of Minerals, which, both 
in its number and in the beauty and size of its specimens, 
ranks with the best elsewhere. This also was the gift of 
Mr. Morgan, who at the early age of thirty-one was one of the 
leaders in founding the Museum, and for the rest of his life 
a most liberal benefactor. As member of the finance 
committee, as treasurer and, later, as the first vice- 
president, he was the wisest of counsellors and the shrewdest 
of advisers. 

Another and even a more munificent patron was Mr. 
Morris K. Jesup, president from 1881 to 1908. Under his 
liberal and efficient direction and that of his successor, 
the Museum has grown and developed into what it now 
is. Mr. Jesup, at his death, left it a fortune. One of 
his first acts as president was to establish a Woods and 
Forest Department. The tenth census of the United States 
embodied a “plan of a report upon the wood resources of 
the United States,” and in connection with this the oppor- 
tunity was taken of starting a collection of the woods of 
\merica north of the Mexican frontier. This collection 

now almost complete. Noticeable among it is a section 
one of the big trees of California, 16ft. in diameter, and, 
idging by its “ rings,” 1,341 years old. It commenced its 
owth in 550 A.D., almost a thousand years before the 
scovery of America. The specimens of other trees, though 
rge, are less bulky. They show the bark and also longi- 
«inal, oblique and cross sections of the trunk, 
lished and unpolished. The distribution of each species, 
uch are arranged in families, the characters of the wood 
| its economic use are all recorded on the adjacent labels. 
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Specimens of those of commercial value are placed in brackets 
outside the cases, where they can be freely inspected by 
visitors and views of the forests where the trees grow are 
also exhibited. 

On the specimens wax models of the flower, the fruit and 
the foliage are placed, for although this collection of timbers is 
almost the sole botanical exhibit, the workers in the museum 
are past-masters in the art of producing realistic models of 
plant-life in wax and in other materials. These are usually 
coloured by an atomiser or air brush which is capable of 
reproducing faithfully the most delicate tints and suriaces. 
In this department a large relief map is in process of con- 
struction showing the forest areas of North America, and 
plans are being made for a model which will show the fatal 
results of deforesting watersheds, leading, as such destruction 
does, to floods and the wasteful erosion of the soil. 


THE Locat FAUNA OF THE NEW YORK NEIGHBOURHOOD. 

The authorities at the American Museum, although their 
collections are cosmopolitan, never forget that they are, at any 
rate, in part, a municipal institution and they lay themselves 
out to cater for the dwellers in the City of New York and its 
vicinity. 

It is impossible for reasons of space to describe 
what they are doing in this direction for all the various 
groups of the animal kingdom and we must concentrate our 
attention on one group, and that a small one. Let us consider 
the amphibia. Instead of the small batrachian fauna, 


consisting of three or four frogs and newts, which we find in 


Great Britain, the neighbourhood of New York supports 
no less than fourteen newts or salamanders and a dozen 
different frogs and toads. Most of these can be studied 


alive either at the New York Aquarium, near the Battery, 
which is as far ‘“‘ down town ”’ as you can get, or at the New 
York Zoological Park, which is miles and miles “ up town”’ at 
Bronx. 

The first specimen we describe perhaps hardly comes 
into the district, but it occurs just across the Hudson River 
in New Jersey. Spelerpes longicauda, the long-tailed sala- 
mander, is nearly five inches long and the tail is longer than 
the body. The back is yellow with black spots which fuse 
into transverse bars on the tail, the sides are rather paler 
and the ventral surface is of an unspotted yellow. At times 
these salamanders are found far trom water, but always 
in damp surroundings. One of the two local species of 
newts, Diemyctylus viridescens, is olive green in colour 
with many black dots: on each side is a row of bright, 
brick-red or vermilion spots, like the lighted portholes of 
a liner. 

Like 
pale yellow. 
is easily distinguished 


most animals, it is lighter below and is here 
It is common in ponds and lakes. The male 
from the female by the heavier 
character of its hind limbs. She attaches her eggs either singly 
or in pairs to water plants. As in some other tailed amphibia 
the change from breathing by gills to breathing by lungs 
is a function of environment rather than of age. 

Of the toads and frogs, Anderson’s tree-toad (Hyla 


andersoni), is remarkable because of its rarity, and the 
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bull-frog (Rana catesbiana) because of its size. The former white with greyish markings below—a pretty colour <¢) 
is small (r}in. to rin. in length) but brightly coloured. A Bull-frogs affect large ponds and lakes and slowly 4 
clear pea-green back is demarcated from the purplish-brown streams. Their gape is enormous and their appetite 


erne 


sides by a sharp white line, and the sides shade into a pinkish- cious—they will swallow any moving thing abou: 
white under surface The bull-frog, the largest of frogs, own size, and in captivity will devour sparrows 
often weighs 1lb. and measures from nose to extended hind = grown rats, though in nature they are mostly insect) 
foot, r4}in., and when in a sitting position, 6jin. It is light Their call is a deep, drawn-out bass note repeate: 
olive blotched with darker olive and brown above, silvery four to six times. 
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: N Andalusia, where the photographs which illustrate this entirely to the question of food supply. In som: 
article were taken, the nests are never far above the nesting operations were begun and abandoned eve) 
water, and have been found built on the ground. Here eggs had been laid, possibly because the birds reali 


the number of breeding birds—never very large— varies there would be an insufficient food supply for their 

from year to 

veal depending on 
that very uncertain 
factor, the extent of 
annual flood in the 
marismas of the 
Guadalquivu Not 
only the spoonbill, but 
all the other species 
of marsh birds are 
similarly affected. In 
a season of much 
water the muddy 
islands are crowded 
with nests of stilts, 
avocets, pratincoles, 
gull billed terns and 
other species of similar 
habits ; thousands of 
whiskered and black 
terns build theit 
floating nests on 
the shallow water: 
the tamarisk bushes 
in the lagunas are 
smothered with the 
graceful white forms 
of egrets and other 
herons, and with 
them a small number 
of spoonbills ; while 
flamingoes, which in 
large battalions regu 
larly visit these rich 
feeding grounds from 
their more perma 
nent quarters in 
Africa, are tempted 
to form colonies of 
their mud nests and 
deposit on them their 
long, white eggs, 
although it is doubtful 
if they ever get so far 
as to rear any young. 
The most re- 
markable’ effect of 
a dry season is not 
so much the reduc- 
tion in number of 
birds that resort 
to, or remain in, 
the marismas during 
the breeding season 
as the fact that tew 
of those present 
make any attempt to 
nest. My first visit 
to this region was in 
1910, which, although 
not a spring otf 
more excessive heat or drought than many others, yet, follow- more probably because the dry condition of the mal 
ing a winter of little rain, found the marismas very short of necessitated their concentrating their energy on find 
flood water, and proved, so far as the marsh birds were _ sufficient for themselves. The herons and spoonbills deset 
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concerned, the most barren nesting season on record. The the tamarisks for the shallow waters in the deeper mars! 
usual species were all to be seen, some of them in fair abund- and, so far as could be ascertained, not a single nest was n 


ance ; but at the time when nesting should have been at its It is impossible for such an unnatural state of affairs to 
height, the birds, in large flocks, devoted themselves almost devoid of serious effect, especially on weak species, by wl 
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| mean such as are showing signs of decline, either natural 
- artificial. Even presuming that a certain proportion may 
en to other nesting places—a presumption that our 
‘owledge of the breeding habits of migrating species leaves 
her doubtful—there still remain thousands of individuals 
that miss a season in the propagation of their species, I 
fortunate enough to revisit the marismas in the 
nesting season of 1911, when there was no lack of water 
Jl the marsh birds were busy with the duties of 
nidification. Even the flamingoes laid a few eggs on the 
ddv islands, although we found no indication of nest 
ing or inclination to incubate the eggs that were laid. 
I . were unmistakable signs of the effect of the break 
| by the previous dry season. The slender-billed gull 
‘edingly scarce. The glossy ibis, which had been 

ly decreasing for some years, was entirely absent, and 


pass 


KI 
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SHOWING THE CREST & THE RUGOSITIES ON THE BILL. 


the spoonbill was represented by not more than about twenty 
airs of breeding birds. There seemed to be considerably 
ore than this number scattered about feeding in the marshes, 
jut there were not more than twenty nests all told, and these 
ere all in the one heronry that was occupied, along with 
undreds of egrets, buff-backed, night and a few squacco 
1erons. 

All the spoonbills’ nests were low down, generally on 
artly submerged tamarisk branches, some touching the 
‘ater, but the majority raised a little, varying to as high as 
wo or three feet above it. The spoonbills formed a small 
ony on some bushes in the middle of the laguna, not that 
hey had these bushes entirely to themselves, for every bush 
1 the laguna, large or small, was occupied by the egrets 
nd other herons. The only spoonbills’ nests separated from 
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the main colony were two at the base of a stunted tamarisk, 
which was hemmed in on three sides by large bushes smothered 
with nests, chiefly of the buff-backed heron. As the spoon- 
bill colony was difficult to approach and inconvenient for 
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photography, these two outlying nests saved me a great deal 
of trouble, and the photographs reproduced herewith were 
all taken at one of them. My tent, wedged in between the 
large bushes, was pitched eight or ten feet from the two 
nests. I could thus, by adjusting the camera for a hori- 
zontal picture, include both nests on my plate, a convenience, 
however, that did not help me, as the owner of one nest 
proved so timid that it did not venture near on either of 
two days that I spent in the tent. I found both sitting 
fterwards, and as the eggs seemed fresh, I doubt if incuba- 
tion had really begun at the time I was with them. This 
is in the first week 
lune, and while lay- 
vas not complete 
ome nests, others 
itained newly 
hed young. The 
r spoonbill came 
y readily on the first 
remained on her 
for long periods, 
| was seldom away 
more than fifteen 
twenty minutes at 
ime. On the second 
came but 
e, and then did 
remain, but 
nt off and mingled 
th a small party 
her kin that were 
ding in the shallow 
ter near the edge 
the laguna. 
Watching the 
L\rious species as 
ey circled round 
bove, or haggled 
vith one another over 
territorial rights on 
the tamarisks, one 
could not help noting 
what appeared to be 
a temperamental 
rather than a specific 
difference between 
the spoonbill and the 
various sorts of 
herons. Naturally, 
the close family rela- 
tionship of the latter 
served to unite them 


vy she 


and separate them 
from the spoonbill, 
who stands alone ; 


but still, considering 
the similarity in 
nesting habits and co- 
occupation of the 
same bushes, this does 
not seem sufficient in 
itself to account for 
the apparently com- 
plete isolation of the 
spoonbill in the merry 
throng. It is digni- 
fied, quiet and un- 
combative, a society 
to itself in the midst 
of a turmoil of more 
ordinary folk. Its 
presence does not 
affect them, nor, ap- 
parently, is it affected 
by them. True, 
the bird I photographed was frequently mobbed and hustled 
most unmercifully by a little egret whose nest was near the 
top of the same bush. When the spoonbill flew down to the 
bush—and it must be admitted that her advent, all wings 
and legs, may have been somewhat disturbing to the little 
white lady sitting quietly on her eggs—the egret rose up 
in her wrath and belaboured the spoonbill with bill and wings. 
he latter made no attempt at retaliation, she seemed intent 
on preserving her equanimity throughout the fracas, and in 
her hurried sprawl down to her nest lost no more of her 
usual dignity than one does in a run to shelter from a sudden 
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hailstorm. The herons intermingle, fight indiscriminately, 
but harmlessly, among themselves, are delightfully clamorous, 
squawking and quacking, each a unit in a harmonious whole ; 
the spoonbill comes and goes among them, silent, dignified 
and alone. This almost uncanny muteness may have had 
much to do with it ; so, too, the stiff formality of appearance, 
the curious brush-like crest and the highly specialised bill. 
Whatever it may have been, to me there was an impression 
of something old-fashioned and out of date, an old-world 
bird belonging to some former period lingering beyond its 


time, its antiquity intensified by propinquity with less 


r 





AND EGRETS. Copyright. 
specialised species. To formulate a theory on such an im- 
pression that the spoonbill is a dying species would, perhaps, 
be rash, but not entirely unsupported by evidence. Its 
gradual disappearance from this country, and its depreciation 
in Holland and Spain, are but inadequately explained either 
by human interference or a change in natural conditions. 
It had already become scarce in [England before drainage 
had wrought any appreciable change, it is only saved in 
Holland by protection, and in Spain it feels the effect of 
the loss of a season’s propagation far more than other birds 
similarly placed. WILLIAM FARREN. 
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BODIAM CASTLE. 


SUSSEX. 
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BOUT May 25th, on a sunny morning when the 
hawthorn is in full bloom, is the time to go to 

Bodiam, for in its courtyard are three great thorn 

trees, and when they are white with blossom 

the ruins look their best; moreover, the castle 

stands in the midst of a moat which may almost be called 
a lake, and the voung foliage on the trees that grow all around 
it and reach over the waters in which the castle is reflected 
forms an admirable frame to the grey ruin. Or you may go 
when the water-lilies are in flower and the smooth surface 
of the moat is all covered with their floating leaves, on which 
the little red feet of the moorhens patter as they run about. 
Some castles are an agglomeration of successive periods 
of building and rebuilding, and bear evidence on the face of 
them of the activities of one generation following another. 
Bodiam is not one of these. It stands four-square and 
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PROPERTY OF 


LORD ASHCOMBE: 
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complete, the visible embodiment of one man’s idea 
expression of the military needs of a certain moment 
engine of war of a definite time and place, like the [; 
nought of a particular stage of naval architecture. ( 
built it was never changed ; no attempt was made to 
it to later developments ; it was used as long as it |; 
till the day came when it was disroofed, dismantled 
abandoned. 

The medizval owners of Bodiam were never ver) 
tinguished. In the reign of Henry II. they were tly 
Bodyams, the heiress of the last of whom married Nic! 
Wardeux early in the fourteenth century. Their ¢: 
daughter and heiress married Sir Edward Dalyngrug 
was the builder of the castle and who set up the arms oi 
three families he represented—Bodyam, Wardeux 
Dalyngruge—over the great gate. Sir Edward’s daug 
in her turn inherited Bod 
and conveyed it by marri 
to the Lewknor family 
whose succession it remai 
to the time of the Rev 
tionary Wars in 1643. W! 
Waller had taken Aru 
Castle, he decided to di 
mantle all the strongholds 
the Royalist gentry 
Sussex, and Bodiam \v 
among the number. Afte1 
the Restoration the heirs « 
the Lewknors sold it, and it 
was resold several times befor: 
being finally purchased in 
1864 by Mr. George Cubitt 
who was made Lord Ash 
combe in 1892. In his hand 
the ruin has been well cared 
for. Licence to build th 
castle was granted in 1386 to 
Sir Edward Dalyngruge, who 
had made much money as a 
fighter and plunderer in the 
French wars. He was not 
indeed, in the absolutely first 
flight of knightly soldiers of 
fortune, such as Sir John 
Hawkwood, Sir Hugh Calveley 
and Sir Robert Knollys, but 
he served with distinction 
under the last mentioned, and 
his share of booty must have 
been considerable. 

Dalyngruge was present 
both at Crécy and Poictiers 
North France is stated to 
have been the scene of his 
successful raids. Bodiam 
Castle represents the profits 
of his plundering, or of the 
ransoms paid by his captives 
The number of English castles 
built out of the profits of 
the French wars is very 
great. Thus, to take a single 
instance, Sir John Fastolf 
captured the Duc d’Alengon 
at Verneuil in 1424, and 
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ransom that he should 
for Sir John in 
own at Verneuil. 
built was Caister 
mouth The most successful plun- 
derers seem to have been Henry V.’s 
knights ; but Edward ITI.’s evidently 
did not do badly 

rhe other 


build a castle 
England like his 
The castle thus 
Castle, near Yar- 


side of the shield is 
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recovered and replaced by the 
enterprise of the present owner 
interior dividing walls have | 


Ke] 


the most part carried away 
patient industry of Mr. Ha; 
Sands, however, has arrived 


fairly complete interpretatioy 
remains, and his paper in the 
Archeological Collections. Vo} 


seen if one investigates the con- is now the recognised aut] 
dition of affairs in France Take, the subject. 
for instance, the Abbey of St. Denis, S| E Sir Edward Dalyneru 
of which we possess a very detailed 2 4 obtaining possession of the 
history Jefore the English wars 3 2 Bodiam by marriage with thy 
%, rrrnaryyeevammmnermrm ngs se El 3 2 ; . 
began its three great altars were o z, 13 of the Wardeux, abandoned 
= » 
encased and surmounted with frontals Aa 4 of the old manor house an 
and retables of gold and jewels ; they y, more defensible position 
were adorned with golden crosses, one GENERAL PLAN. erection of his new castle 
21ft. high, others the height of a man : : time there was easy acces 
gE E—Light bridges; 8 v G—Forlified bridge ends ° s 
St. Denis possessed life-sized images of foot of it by the tidal water 
gold ; the tombs therein of the Kings of river Rother, then much y 
France were covered with silver and enriched with enamel ; 


its seventeen saints lay in splendid chasses, some of which 


ee] a | 


NORTH 


SIDE 


were of gold and all magnificently adorned. But after the 
close of the English wars and the anarchy of the Armagnacs, 
two-thirds of all this splendour had been ravished away, 
altar-pieces melted down, tombs stripped of their precious 
metals, jewels plucked out, and the pride of the monks, who 
had used and preserved all these things, so broken that even 
what remained was obviously allowed to suffer yet further 
from neglect. The grim towers of Bodiam, Caister and 
scores beside that now diversify the landscape of England 
in their picturesque decay. were created by the destruction 
ot the finest flower in France of the great culminating period 
of Gothic art, which, perhaps, alone among the art epochs 
of the world, rivalled the culminating age of the arts in 
Greece. For all its apparent completeness when first viewed 
from outside, Bodiam Castle not a building of which 
it is easy to make, on paper, a complete reconstruction ; 
since, though the external walls are standing, and even their 
battlements, once cast down into the moat, have 


1S 


been 





many feet deeper than to-day, and the site was a 
defended on two sides by extensive marshes. Thes« 


ae 1) 
VW 


AND 


GREAT GATE. 


been replaced by fertile meadows, and the whole aspect o! 


the surroundings is changed. Dalyngruge levelled the groun: 
for his castle some thirty feet above the river, a convenien 
stream enabling him to be independent of it for filling 
moat. He appears also to have dug a harbour close at |h 
on the south. For a moat he excavated a rectangular b 
540ft. long by 352ft. wide, and stoutly embanked it at 
east and south. Piling together the earth obtained by 
excavation into the form of a central mound, he built 
castle upon this, as upon an island, its stone walls going mg 
down to a solid foundation below the water. 

The plan of the castle was of a character so symmetri\ 
and lucid that we can scarcely be wrong in concluding t 
it was borrowed from France. In fact, Mr. Sands cites 
castle of Villandraut, near Bordeaux, as a specimen 0 
type from which Bodiam and some other English cast 
as, for instance, Shirburn, in Oxfordshire, were evide1 
The lucidity of Bodiam extends to its deta 


imitated. 





} 


pious 





| 
t 
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for I found in making measured drawings of certain parts 
of it that almost every stone, step, chamfer and other feature 
was either some direct multiple or simple fraction of a foot 
in dimension. Four-square, I have said, it stands, with a 
round tower engaged at each corner, an entrance at either 
end, and a smaller square tower in the middle of each side. 
The towers above the gatewavs and the square towers in 
the middle of the sides were machicolated : the round towers 
at the corners were only battlemented. The machicolations 
are of very massive character, more developed, I think, 
than in any other contemporary castle in this neighbourhood. 
English stone machicolations of the fourteenth centurv, 
such as may be seen over the gateways ol Leeds or Lewes 
Castles, are of rather a tentative character, lacking the decision 
of purpose shown at Bodiam 

lhe entrances were approached by timber bridges leading 
to drawbridges, and the landward terminations of these 
bridges outside the moat were stone constructions now but 
faintly traceable, but doubtless once strongly fortified. The 
broken bases of them only survive. The main gateway was 
very strongly fortified. To approach it from without, the 
fortified “é/e-du-pont just referred to had first to be passed, 
and then a bridge followed which stretched eastward out into 
the moat till it was opposite the north gate of the castle, 
some distance away. Here the route turned at right angles 
southward, and passed through an elaborate vaulted and 
strongly fortified barbican, the ruins of which still retain 
portions of the spiral stone staircase by which an upper floor 
was reached, whence the portcullis and machicolations could 
be worked. There was a drawbridge outside this barbican, 
and another drawbridge before the main gateway. The 
modern pathway to the great gate coming directly from the 
north only follows part of this original crooked route. The 
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actual gateway 


is very fine, 
and quite per- 
fectly pre- 
served. Over 
the arch, as 
noted above, 
are three stone 
shields with the 
arms of Dalyn- 
gruge between 
those oO} 
Bodiam and 
Wardeux, while 
in compliment 
to his old 
leader, the 
builder of the 
castle, carved 
the arms of 
Sir Robert 
Knollys over 
the south 
portal. 
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PLAN OF THE CASTLE. 


The great gate is defended by a succession of 
portcullises, and the interior space was covered, lik 
interior of the barbican, by a groined vault. The: 
small chambers for porters and for bowmen at the 
shoots on either side of the passage. Over the archy 
exit into the courtyard there was a kind of gallery or plat 
while the tower that rises above the passage is very n 
and in some respects reminds us of the much greater , 
Tonbridge. A single courtyard with chambers all ro 
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forms the simple but 
ently planned interior 

the right or west sick 

the remains of what 
evidently the living-roor 

the garrison, with 
enormous fireplaces. On 

left is the chapel, v 
pointed three-light wit 

is the largest in the « 
and a prominent featur 
the outside view. South 
it, all along the rest of 
side, are the lord’s chamber 
and those of his _ fami! 
These also, on both storey 
have windows of a certai 
size with two lights. Th 
end opposite the gatehous: 
is divided into two parts by 
a passage-way leading through 
to the small south gateway, 
which was evidently onl 
for use by the great peopl 
On one side of this passag 
is the hall, which was tl« 
height of two storeys, but 
seems small for so big a 
castle. It may not hav 
been intended to accommo 
date its whole population 
Two of the three arches on 
the other side of the passag‘ 
led respectively to the pantry 
and buttery, while the third 
gave access between them to 
the kitchen. Two large fir 
places and a_ ruined ove! 
remain in that. It will | 
observed that the large guard 
rooms or living-rooms 10! 
the general body of thi 
garrison are adjacent to tlw 
kitchen on the other sic 
and may have served 
dining-hall for the men-at 
arms. This would accoun! 
for the relative smallness + 
the banqueting-hall. 

A large exterior windo\ 
divided by a double transo! 
lights the dais end of t! 
hall on the moat side, al 
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there were, of course, other windows looking from all 


these rooms into the courtyard. There was an entrance 
into the hall from the dais end, and another opposite 
the aforesaid great window. The latter gave access 


to a spiral staircase, jutting out in the angle of the 
courtyard, by which the lord’s apartments on the upper 
storey were reached. His rooms were both large and 
lofty. They must have been bitterly cold in winter, 
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notwithstanding the numerous fireplaces which remain, 
many of them in perfect condition. The ground floor is 
ind always must have been damp. All the rooms that 
lid not look into the courtyard, except the hall and 
hapel, were lit only by slits, and in particular the many 
rooms in the towers only obtained light from arrow- 
hoots. 

They must have been dreary places to live in. Save for 
the loss of their floors the towers are very perfectly preserved, 


CENTRAL SOUTH TOWER BEHIND. 
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and so are the steep and narrow spiral staircases, of which 
there are a great many. Till recently these were all accessible 
to visitors, who could ramble where they pleased about the 
battlements ; but since an unfortunate fatal accident occurred 
a year or two ago it has been found necessary to close most 
of them. 

A remarkable feature in the sky-line is the number of 
perfectly preserved chimneys of a very simple and well 
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designed form. I know of no other contemporary English 
castle so amply provided with means of artificial heat. 
Behind the chapel is a little sacristy and the priest’s chamber 
close at hand. If the ground floor on this side were 
cleared of the accumulation of rubbish that fills it 
up, a great addition would be made to the interest of the 
place. 

The walls are splendidly built and for the most part 
in good preservation, but a few mischievous and very strong 
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growths of ivy are allowed to flourish, and have reached the ivy. simply because ae er 
stage in which they are working irremediable destruction. the plague had not 
Not a day should be lost in cutting them down, or before begun. If ivy had 
long Bodiam will become like Leybourne, where the neglected raged in the South 
ivy was allowed to. undermine and finally destroy a great of England two or 
part of what sixty years ago was a splendid ruin. To-day, three hundred years 
the great gateway of Leybourne, which is almost as fine as ago as it rages to- 
that of Bodiam, is so buried under a mat of ivy that all its day, there would not 
architectural features are hidden, and before very long this have been a ruin left 
noble medizval remnant will be finally destroyed, the owner standing at the 




















refusing to allow the ivy to be cut. As such buildings have’ present time. Now 
nowadays a certain money value, the most indifferent owners, ivy has to be fought, 
one would think, might see the wisdom of preserving them and every owner of 
from annihilation by ivy an ancient building 

On looking through a large collection of old prints of should understand 


Kentish castles and manor houses, I was interested to observe _ that to let ivy ramble 
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PLAN OF THE BAR) 


over it is to doom it ti 
and speedy destructior 
MARTIN Con) 


The Country Home ; 
will be Harewood Hous 
shive, the seat of the ] 
Harewood. 


TREASURE 
HUNTIN 


The Sport of Collecting 


Martin Conway. (Fisher | 


IF we are to extract a mor 

Sir Martin Conway’s very a 
delightful and instructive b« 
that the sport of collecting 

the greater part in being 

He begins by telling us how 
stirred within him the « 
instinet “ The only way r 
get a thorough knowledge of 
painters is to collect pictures 
his dictum, and to encourags 
young man he to!d him to « 
trate his mind on an attempt 
recover a torgotten Foppa, 
twenty francs against his sw 
One of the most eloquent pa 
in the book is that in whi 
Martin describes the rapt 
himself and his wife over a d 
that they made at the very beg 
of this quest It was a Venet 
Virgin and Child found in the han 
of one of the smaller dealers. T! 
went home and gazed at it andr 
about it, and thought it the 
thing on earth until in a 
moment they listened to the 

tion that it would be well to cle 
the repaints from one cornet 
discovered a beautifully painted 
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the process was carried further, 

that very little ivy appears on any of them much before more frightful detail after another emerged from beneath the kindly w 

the year 1820. Ivy there is here and there, but it is not a modern paint.” The search after Foppa resulted in many far more 

strong growth. For some reason, about the end of the factory results—a beautiful Bevilacqua and a charming Neri di Bicci, at 

first quarter of the nineteenth century, ivy became vigorous others 

in this part of England, and now it has not only covered The book is not confined to adventures among pictures. It has al 


every old house, barn or ruin where it is allowed to grow as it interesting chapter on furniture and an amusing one called, “‘ How We F° 
! a Castle.” He tells that the younger Jolly at Cambridge said how 


pleases, but it has carpeted the floor of many woods and has 

climbed the trees and killed, or is killing, many of the largest furniture was prized in those days. ‘‘ They were such a drug in the n 
and oldest. Anyone now travelling along a Kentish road 
will not need to look far before finding a high elm tree in 
the embrace of ivy, and plenty of throttled trees can be 


that he and his brothers actually destroyed some without suffering s 
retribution. The fun was, he said, to throw a sturdy mahogany chai! 


the air in such a way that when it alighted it should come down on on 
and start the joints of all four legs at once. He said that chairs which he « 


observed in many parts ol the country. Phat Kentish remember to have thus destroyed in the irresponsibility of boyhood h« 
ruins in the eighteenth century were not covered by ivy is knew to have been really fine Chippendale, the like of which he could 
certainly not because their owners protected them from it. obtain to-day at very high prices.” Sir Martin thinks that it was d 


Ruins then were not protected at all. They were free of the seventies and eighties of the nineteenth century that the love of old t 
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He remembers previous to that time having 


rew at the swiftest pace 
ised for about forty pounds “‘ two Cromwell tables (one very large), 
k court-cupboard, six Hepplewhite mahogany chairs and two arm- 
six other late eighteenth century chairs, a stuffed mahogany armchair, 

ved 1k napkin-press, a three-storeyed dumb-waiter, a mahogany 
»b » brass-bound mahogany wine-cooler, 
1. a Jacobean oak chest, an oak bureau, and two little tables 

hye ther think 


nost delightful chapter in the book is that devoted to the purchases 


a carved oak Bib!e-box, 


sffin-stor 


things I have forgotten.” Many people will probably 


\ ton Castle 
\ yugh the castle was only ten miles from his birthplace, he had never 
t until it was offered to him in reply to a newspaper advertisement 
n he would not have gone to see it but for the fact that other business 
in that direction. The outside was, to say the least of it, not 
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captivating. Ivy had surged over the exterior and obliterated every 
architectural feature, leaving only the archway of the gatehouse fre The 
moat contained only a little water, and for the most part was filled up and 
overgrown with grass The gatehouse bridge was buried, and only appeared 
like two walls limiting the roadway on either hand But a pleasant surp 
was in store, which we must let Sir Martin describe himself: ‘* When, how 
ever, we passed under the long, dark entrance arch and found ourselve n 
the first courtyard, with its green lawn, climbing roses and creepers, its 
charming Tudor hall porch, and all the other features we were destined t 
know so well, the peaceful harmony of the place, its delicate beauty, its sense 
of aloofness from the modern world, its atmosphere of antiquity, over 
whelmed us with such a flood of delight that words will not avail to expre 
the half of it.’ And from this new but very ancient home com: i book 
that seems almost a part of it 





THE RECLAMATION OF WASTE LANDS 





HERE is not in Great Britain a place more instruc- 


tive to those intent on reclaiming waste than 
Holkham. No doubt objection could be taken to 


this dictum on the ground that there is not much 

waste land exactly like what Holkham used to be. 

\ny possible purchaser of the Duke of Sutherland’s Scottish 
estates, for instance, would not learn from Holkham how to 
vet rid of the gorse and heather and make the most of the 
ockets of earth that occur amid solid rock. But there is 
ery little in this world that can be achieved by mechanical 
mitation. The principle to be kept in mind is that Coke of 
Norfolk studied the difficulties that he had to contend with 
is they existed in his day, and at the place where his fortunes 
vere cast. The history of the estate shows that for many 
enerations the owners were as hopeless of reclaiming it as 

ine possessor of the most barren Highland strath could possibly 

e. Originally, a large part of what is now fertile country 

‘as salt marsh on the shore of the North Sea. In 1660 

john Coke, son of the Lord Chief Justice, reclaimed 360 acres 
‘rom the sea, and the great bank that he made is still standing. 
n 1772 Thomas Coke, who afterwards became Lord Leicester, 
reclaimed 400 acres, and made a brave struggle to improve 





RECLAIMED 





MARSHES. 


the rest. Yet, in the words of Coke of Norfolk’s biographer, 
when Coke came into the property the whole district round 
Holkham was little better than a rabbit warren, varied by 
long tracks of shingle and driven sand, on which vegetation 
other than weeds was impossible. That is a state of things 
familiar to all who have given attention to the subject of 
coast erosion. A drift of sand driven by the sea winds has a 
fatal effect upon Whatever may be the staple, the 
covering of sand and shingle reduces it to sterility. So 
much was this the case in regard to Holkham that the witty 
old Lady Townshend on being told that Mrs. Coke was 
going down to Norfolk, said: ‘ Then, my dear, all you will 
see will be one blade of grass and two rabbits fighting for 
that.” This is, according to Mrs. Stirling, a most perfect 
description of the country. She draws her own picture as 
it must have appeared to the eyes of Mrs. Coke—a thinly 
timbered park, set here and there with immature plantations 
a lake near the house, which ebbed and flowed daily with 
the tides from the salt marshes, and a scantily cultivated 
country beyond, where only farming of the most primitive 
type could be carried on. Coke, in fact, found littl 
encouragement in his surroundings. It is said that between 


soil. 
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Holkham and Lynn not a 
single ear of wheat was to be 
seen growing, and the stock 
was poor in the extreme 
* Yet such,”’ writes Mrs. Stir 
ling, ‘“‘as Coke found the 
land it had been for succes- 
sive generations, and nothing 
seemed more incredible than 
that its condition could 
be permanently improved.”’ 
From that picture seen by 
the eye of imagination it Is 
instructive to turn to the 
goodly view which 1s_pre- 
sented to-day Holkham 
now is embosomed in trees, 
and the most remarkable of 
these are the long belts 
that have been planted by 
the seaside, and thus serve 
a number of purposes. They 
strengthen what were for- 





merly dunes, and _ have 

caused hills of sand_ to A MARSH DYKE. 

rise up between them and 

the sea Chey stop entirely anything in the shape of a sand- sorts for as much as £3 an acre. The head of beasts 

drift over the land with its desolating effect. They are the by them is, indeed, enormous, showing that the 

best possible shelter against the biting sea winds, both for of sand and clay, of which the soil is compos 
oe 





WHERE SHORTHORNS THRIVE. 


vegetation and for cattle. The original marshes, bleak as unmasked its fertility now that protection has been provided 
they once were, form now some of the most fertile land in Coke, at enormous cost, reclaimed some 700 acres which had 
Great Britain, land which is readily let to graziers of various _— previously been covered by the ocean, and began to prepar 


them for cultivation. Wit! 

two years corn Was growl! 
Ng upon soil which had _ bee 
shingle swept by daily tid 
Coke had a wonderful kna 
of getting the best out of ar 
material that lay to his han 
In the work of repairing t! 
sea bridges and strengthen 
the sand dunes he was mu 
helped by a curious characte 
called “‘ Strata”’ Smith. Smut 
was of poor origin, but ver 
considerable ability. Coke n 
him at the house of a iren 
and afterwards introduced | 
to Francis, Duke of Bedior 
who found him useful on t 
Woburn estate. He was 
very man to assist in the wor 
that Coke had in hand 
Holkham. He had undertah 
a gigantic task, and 
SUFFOLKS ON THE MARSH. expense was enormous. Lu 
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it was for lim that outside 
this particular estate he had 
eood sources of income. He 
a said to have spent over 
half a million on improve- 
ments, and a very careful 
calculation made at Holkham 
recently shows that if the cost 
of improving the property in 
his lifetime and in that of his 
eon be taken into account, 
nothing whatever allowed 
site value, the interest 
' ved on this investment 
ints to the pittance of 
oer cent. The Chancellor 
ie Exchequer not very 
ago was invited to look 
these figures for himself, 
it is greatly to be desired 
he should do so, particu- 
as Mr. Lloyd George is 
rstood to have a very 


a 
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CHEWING THE CUD. 





particular admiration for the 
owner of Holkham, so that 
the investigation could be 
conducted without a scintilla 
of ill feeling. The country at 
large, in considering the Land 
Question, ought to take seri- 
ously into account the work 
done by several generations 
at Holkham. Writing with- 
out the slightest political bias 
one way or another, it must 
be said that any line of action 
calculated to interfere with 
improvements such as have 
been carried out at Holkham 
would result in grave injury 
to the country. If there is 
inything in property at all it 
ought to be available to the 
successors of those who laid 
out their capital knowing full 
vell that a return in their 
time was not to be hoped for. 

But to return to our 
theme, nowhere can sea banks 
be studied in their various 
stages so well as here. We 
have called them bridges, but 
that is in a highly meta- 
phorical sense. What they 
bridge is the interval between 


PUTTING ON FLESII. 





THE CURIOSITY OF YOUTH, 











one period of time and another period. In their most elemen- 
tary form they may be studied running along the edge of the 
sea, with the coniferous plantations behind them. Here the 
waves and the winds have piled them up in a rugged irregular- 
ity which constitutes the most striking feature of the pic- 
turesque sandhills of the East Coast. The bent is the flora 
natural to them. It takes possession while yet the sand is 
impregnated with salt and bears its aroma. Fresh sand is, in 
fact, essential to the life of this grass. So the wild sea bank is 
green at the edge facing the sea, brown and withered as 
you retreat landward Where good pasture begins the 
marram disappears. Very different are the old sea banks 
that were built to guard the marshland under reclamation 





JUNE IN MARSHLAND. 


from the inroads of the sea and the drift of sand. What 
they had to do may be gathered from the fact that credible 
legend says that at one time there was a wharf where 
ships could load and unload where the railway station 
now stands. To realise what this means one must 
look across the marshes to the guarding belt of trees or 
walk along the highway to the plantation between an avenue 
of evergreen oaks. On the way you may have time to admire 
that tree, which may be seen in every stage of growth on the 
Holkham Estate. Its natural habit is to be rather squat, 
but skilful hands have pruned and trimmed it for generations, 
with the result that the rows have acquired a quiet dignified 
beauty which it would not be easy to obtain from other kinds of 
tree. Passing along the road you come to one of the great 
banks reared by the elder Coke of Norfolk. It is a massive 
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Structure, built up regardless of expense and troy) 
solid clay. A stranger altogether ignorant of tly 
of the country could not guess why it stands there 
green bank between two green fields. He might wo, 
its history, however, by thinking over its conforma: 
the long slope to the sea, the steep incline to the ae, 
course, the long slope proved a far more formidable , 
to wind and wave than a steep one would have. (; 
not labour the point, for anyone who has watched t 
at work blowing sand up a slight gradient will know 
continual rise in the ground adds as a sort of drag 
at the same time the slope fails to offer any steep o 
against which the elements would be sure to prevail 
end. To-day 
verdant and 
and no longe 
by the marsh 
latter part: 
some extent 
nature of a 
meadow. An\ 
attempts to 
bee-line from « 
ner to anoth: 
himself ob 
every now an 
by a ditch « 
water which he 
always leap. 
ditches serve 
the purpose « 
viding water 
animals. Nee 
say, they are ar 
in character, an 
supply is reg 
from Holkham 
also itrigate the 
but this is in 
tally. It is ver 
soil, rather hea, 
capable of pro 
the very best ki 
grass for gray 
witness the high 
which ownet 
stock are willin 
pay tor it 
carries a tremend 
head of animals 


thrives as. well 
another. Yo 


all may be se 
grazing, Ww not « 
the same marsh 
any rate, on the sai 
kind of marsh. 


was not so costly, 
it is now, and t 
bank made by t 
late Lord Leicestet 


like that of his pr 
decessor, but coat 
} 
seems to} serve t 
purpose almost 
well. It is alwa 
the marshland that forms the good soil. That which has be 


apparently one bre¢ 


cattle, sheep, hors 


a 
Ii 


| } 


; 


medizval days labour 


is 


a 


not all of solid clay 


e 
il 


ii 


over with clay, wluc! 


actually reclaimed from the sea itself is naturally of a mu 


lighter character. It is formed to a great extent of natura 
barren sand, which will only become fertile mould at! 
ages of cultivation. But it serves the good purpose of com: 
between the sea and the land capable of bearing good cro} 
It can also, to some extent, be utilised for growing tim 
although for that purpose it has the drawback thet \ 
the roots penetrate to the salt, damp sand they begu 
slacken in their growth and ultimately die away altoget! 
The accumulation of vegetable refuse, such as a forest ma! 
in the course of centuries, would probably give the land w 
it needs. But there is no royal road to this state of thi 
Great geological and agricultural changes proceed at a \ 
slow rate if we compare them with the brevity of human |i 
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SETTEES AND 


By PERcy Macguorp. 


HE couch and settee were develop- 
ments of the seats, benches and 
settles of the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries by the addition of backs, 
arms and upholstered seats. Originally 

they were entirely of wood with the lower 
portion of chest form, any attempt at comfort 
ing obtained by loose cushions. Examples 
usually represented in illuminated manu- 
ipts as placed either before a fire or with 
rt backs to a wall, in the latter position 
erally under a dossier or canopy of some rich 
terial embroidered with the armorial bearings 

| cognizances of the owner; when placed 
ler the canopy it formed the seat of honour 
the householder’s private apartment, from 

h it was the custom to exclude all but the 

st important guests. A trestle table was 
ed in front for meals which, after serving 
purpose, was taken to pieces, and in winter 
seat was moved back to its original position 
ront of the fire. ‘. 
It is not until the end of the sixteenth 
tury that we find any mention in England 
these benches or settles being used for resting 
. recumbent position, as, the bed appears 
ays to have been placed in the same room and 
is used for seeing friends during temporary 
ess or fatigue. The day-bed, which was a 
iece of furniture of quite different construction, 
robably came into fashion during the last 
juarter of the sixteenth century. This is shown 
xy the allusion to it in Act II. of ‘ Twelfth 
Night,”’ written 1600-1601, when Malvolio, 
luring his visionary castle building, speaks of 
its fashionable existence in the following words: 
‘Calling my Officers about me in my branched 
velvet gown, having come from a day-bed where 
[ have left Olivia sleeping.” 

A very substantial record also exists at 
Knole Park (Fig. 1) of this bedroom bench 
developed into the form of a couch, of about 
the date 1615 and obviously constructed for 
use in a recumbent position, as each end lets 
down on a toothed steel ratchet to enable the 
occupant to lie down at full length. The wood- 
work is of beech, originally gilt, the covering 
is plain and of cramoisie velvet intersected at 
square intervals by gold galon and crimson 
fringe, finished at the ends with large gilt nail- 
ing ; the lower portion of this couch shows no 
legs and imitates in shape the wooden chest 
form of preceding benches and settles, its 
simplicity proclaiming an early state of evolu- 
tion. What is known in the trade as a “ Knole 
Sofa”’ takes its origin from this piece, and 
though many other examples must have existed 
in an age when English extravagance in luxury 
was at its height, this and a smaller settee 
also at Knole, which shows balustered wooden 
legs and quadrant ends, represent the only 
rematning relics of our earliest settees and 
couches. 

No doubt this form of furniture would 
have developed more rapidly but for the 
gloomy social interregnum of about fifteen 
years, that under Cromwell’s heavy hand 
succeeded the Battle of Naseby and greatly 
retarded the springtide of our English Rena- 
issance. The settee (Fig. 2) is an admirable 
example of Puritan taste of about the date 
1650; here woodwork forms a prominent 
ieature. The twisted uprights and stretchers 
which had gradually been supplanting those of 
baluster and columnar form are here varied 
by plain knobbing, a favourite feature during 
the Protectorate. The back is quite hard, 
without any padding, the leather being 


Oe an 


stretched and nailed over coarse canvas, the 
seat rail banding has been renewed and the 
arms re-covered, otherwise the piece is in its 
original and comfortless condition. 


Examples 3. 


2.—A 


-AT HOLYROOD 


SOPFAS.—L 


DAY-BED AT KNOLE. 


PURITAN EXAMPLE. 
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of walnut wood §settees, 
with twisted uprights, 
stretchers and legs, were 
made to accompany the 
late Cromwell and early 
Restoration chairs of similar 
make, introducing cane 
backs and seats, and led 
the way to the high back 
settees of Charles II. 
These were upholstered in 
rich material or a little 
later in elaborate needle- 
work, and must have 
greatly aided towards the 
pictu-esque appearance ol 
the tall panelled Carolean 
rooms; they were most 
luxuriously padded and 
covered in silks and vel- 
vets, and lolling became 
for the first time fashion- 
able. The beauties, mostly 
of doubtful reputation, who 
represented the Court at- 
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entirely upholstered. and 
were generally about { 
feet eight inches high 
five feet eight inches long 
the back portion conse. 
quently rose well 
the sitters, which 
very effectively hay: 
off the faces, surroy 
and enshrined as the, rm 
by tall periwigs. 1), 
height of — settees 
chairs, therefore, was 
lated more or less by 
fashion of men’s hait 
directly powder and 
wigs were introduc: 
backs of all settees 
chairs became lower 

In early specim: 
about 1680 _—s the 
walnut stretchers a 
with carved scroll 
the conventiona! 


ur 


and 


above 
must 


RESTORATION EXAMPLE AT KIMBOLTON. and cupids, the k 
mosphere, added by the also scrolled and t] 
brilhance of their dresses and jewels to the magnificence of are wide, similar to those on a grandfather chair 
this furniture. The high backs were at first inspired by a arms were formed with large comfortable padded 





conjunction of three cane- 
backed chairs, with an arm 
at either end of the seat, 
and although genuine 
specimens of these are 
rare, one (Fig. 4) exists 
at Kimbolton, showing the 
twisted uprights of the 
early Restoration, com 
bined with the usual crest- 
ing of a crown supported 
by amorini; the carving 
of the flower and foliage 
although traditional of 
Restoration ornament, 
points to a date some 
ten years later. rhe 
seat and back were ori 
ginally caned, but are now 
upholstered together with 
the moulded arms, thereby 
destroying much of the 
original beauty of an 
exceedingly rare _ piece. 
This top-heavy construc 
tion made in walnut could 


not have stood the combined 
persons, even when placed against 


their usual position, and, 
no doubt, many other 
similar examples have long 
ago perished. Madame 
de Genlis writes, late in 
the eighteenth century, 
of this old, tall - backed 
furniture in her “ Dic- 
tionnaire des Etiquettes 
de la Cour.” “The Aris- 
tocracy have in their 
salons a great quantity of 
high chairs upholstered 
and galloned with _ tall 
backs and very comfort- 
able, one only sits on these 
chairs and not upon the 
settees and armchairs, which 
was decorative furniture 
arranged against the panel- 
ling of the walls, where it 
always remained.” This 
allusion refers more espe- 
cially to the sofas of 
her time, although many 
of the seventeenth and 
early eighteenth double 
and treble chair-back settees 
were still in use. Late 
Stewart settees were always 


HAMPTON 


BACK SETTEE, 


COURT, 





LEOMINSTER. 


which were used b 
head or feet rests 
these took the pla 
the wooden arm su) 
that had been uni 
till this date. The 
were not always 
divided into chair 

as the example 
Holyrood (Fig. 3) s! 
This seat has somet 
erroneously (no di 
owing to the needle 
been assigned to 
reign of Charles I., 
these appliqué det 
consisting of crow 
Royal cyphers, ermines 
mullets have been tal 
from a piece of needlew 
of that date and obvio 
reapplied with mods 
fringe on to comparativ: 
new material. The outwar 
turn of the snail-heac 
arms, the cabriole legs, wit! 


or three the scrolled ornate stretchers and cresting are most di 


which was tinctive 


TEMP. 





WILLIAM 


features 


furniture, while the cyphe1 


and garter in the wood 
were probably carved 
at that date to match 
those existing in th-« 
decoration of the rooms 
originally occupied by 
Charles I. This sette 
might very likely hav 
been made with other 
furniture in 1680, tl 
date of James Duke ol 
York’s occupation ol 
Holyrood, when a_ good 
deal of decoration and 
furnishing is known to 
have taken place in tli 
Palace. 

Elaborate fringing formed 
a great feature on lat 
Stewart settees, and ve! 
many yards of this cost 
trimming were festoone 
on their backs and seat 
in some instances iring' 
aprons or basses conc 
the seat rails, while eve: 
available edge of | 
upholstery was fring 
with tiny tassels. A thi 
backed settee (Fig. 5 
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about 1790, from Hampton Court, neat Leominster, is in 
the height of this fashion ; here the arms and cresting 
show more delicate curves than in the preceding reign, 
but quieter detail is apparent in the legs and stretchers, 
for the former are straight and tapered capped, fluted 
and resting on bun-feet, while the stretchers, 
which, with the backlegs, are unfortunately 
missing, should be slight and_ serpentine, 
as shown in the example that follows. This 
sumptuous piece of furniture, together with 
chairs, stools and a wonderful bed of Marot 
design, forms part of a suite of furniture 
nlaced in the State bedroom of this house 
Lord Coningsby. The entire suite still 
nains there covered in the original crimson 
mask and fringe; the walls of the room 
with the same damask, but 
tne lacquer furniture, the indispensable 
<ilver ornaments, toilet service and mirrors 
vhich would have accompanied such a suite 
disappeared. Such astounding furni- 
as this was entirely confined to the 


re covered 


ive 
ire 
bility. 

In the interesting estimate of class 
visions made by Gregory King in 1668, 

number of the nobility and gentry was 
ven reckoned at 16,000, out of a propor- 
on of 5,500,000; the average income of a 
night at £650, an Esquire {450, and a gentle- 
an {280 ; so, although these sums of money 
in be multiplied by six to express their 
wodern equivalent, they must have entirely 
wecluded the purchase of such furniture as 
Hampton Court settee by any save 
he richest in the land. The shapes were, 
\owever, repeated and carried out with much less important 
vorkmanship, and Fig. 6 shows a plainer settee, of which 
the covering probably originally consisted of home-made 
eedlework. The present covering is quite beneath the 
merits of the piece, nor is it upholstered in the right style, 
the loose double cushion being omitted, and neither the 
nailing nor fringe are in the taste of the time. If owners 
of fine settees, sofas and chairs would become acquainted 
with the quality of their contemporary upholstery, the 
general appearance of such possessions when they require 
re-covering would be greatly enhanced. 

Of the great interest originally taken in such details, 
the settees belonging to the Duke of Leeds at Hornby Castle 
give conclusive evidence, for not only is the construction 
of the example Fig. 7 most fantastic and original, but the 


ic 


/ 





8.—SPITALFIELDS VELVET AT 
covering of beautiful Genoa velvet patterned in blue, black, 
red and yellow on a cream ground is in complete scale and 
accordance with the series of curves composing its structure, 
the most remarkable of which are the scrolled projections 
at the junction of the arms and seat; these suggest the 
origin of the rather later development of the “C” scroll 
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found on most settees, sofas and grandfather chairs till 
about I Other items of interest to be noticed are the 


"oc 


499° 


finials surmounting the ears, which finish in projecting whorls. 
The woodwork is black and gold, and points to a date very 
early in William’s reign. 


It is a pity that the photographer 
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GENOA VELVET AT HORNBY CASTLE. 


to another 


has introduced one of the cushions belonging 


settee given later, as there is quite ten years’ difference 
between the dates of the two materials 

The silks, damasks and velvets of Charles Il.’s_ time 
used for upholstery and decorative purposes were at first 


imported from France and Italy. In the beginning the 
patterns were rather small, and continued so for some time, 
becoming far larger at the commencement of the eighteenth 
century. In 168r Charles II. had granted letters 
naturalisation to the religious refugees on the Revocation 
of the Edict of Nantes; the best of the silk weavers came 
then from Normandy, Picardy, Tourraine and Lyons to 
this country, so that between 1670 and 1690 no fewer than 
80,000 persons flocked into England. About one-third of 
these refugees settled in and around London, especially in the 
districts of Spitalfields, Soho and 
Long Acre. In order to encourage 
the silk industry in these districts 
high wages were offered to the 
most skilled workmen from Lyons, 
and the results were so successful 
that by 1689 over 40,000 families 
were living by the produce of their 
looms ; by 1694 1,000 looms for the 
manufacture of silks and velvets 
existed in Canterbury alone, and by 
the year 1698 the silk industry had 
grown much that foreign im- 
portation was totally forbidden. 

The settee Fig. 8, also from 
Hornby Castle, possesses additional 
interest in being covered with a 
patterned velvet of rich green ona 
yellow ground of Spitalfields manu- 
facture. The legs have that strange 
combination of a pear-headed top 
and scrolled feet that ran almost 
contemporaneously with the taper- 
ing leg and mushroom capping of 
1690. The stretchers of both styles 
were alike ; in the present example 
they are unfortunately missing, but 
a chair is given from the same 
suite to show the construction. 

Upholstered double chair back 
settees evidently continued to find favour until the end of 
Anne’s reign. The backs were no longer quite so high, and 
needlework was by then the most popular covering. Fringes 
also, were discarded in favour of nailing or plain galon. The 
further evolution of these William III. couches and sofas will 
be dealt with in a succeeding part. 
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STRANDED WHALES AND PORPOISES. 
S the result of a circular sent in 1912 by the Board of 
[rade to all Receivers of Wrecks, followed by a 
leaflet to aid Coastguard officers in the identification 
of species, issued by the Natural History Museum, 
Dr. Sidney Harmer has been enabled to draw up 
an extremely interesting report (published by the 
British Museum, price 1s. 6d.) on the whales, dolphins, 
porpoises, etc., stranded on the coasts of Great Britain and 
Ireland during 1913. In that year the total number of 
whales, porpoises, dolphins, etc., reported as having been 
stranded on the coasts of the British Islands was seventy-six ; 
and this probably is not far from representing the true number, 
for although two or three of the so-called porpoises appear to 
have been sharks, there were doubtless a few cases which escaped 
record. The species in the list include the common rorqual 
represented by one individual from Caithness and a second from 
Donegal—the lesser rorqual, of which there were at least three 
occurrences ; the sperm whale, of which a single individual 
was cast ashore at Fort George, Inverness, on December 18th ; 
the bottle-nosed whale ; the so-called blackfish, or pilot whal 
the rare Risso’s grampus, the dolphin, the white-beaked dolphin 
and, most common of all, the porpoise. Very judiciously the 
report is illustrated with maps of England, Scotland and Ireland, 
on which are plotted the recorded strandings, and it is apparent 
from these that, while Ireland had only seven records, the great 
bulk of derelicts were cast ashore on the East Coast of England, 
more especially in Norfolk and Lincolnshire. But this by no 
means represents the whole facts of the case, for, as shown by 
a diagram, there was a sudden increase in the number of strand- 
ings on this coast from two in Ji ~* to fifteen in August, eighteen 
in September and twenty-one during the first half of October, 
after which the number showed an equally rapid diminution. 
Most of these late summer and early autumn castaways appear 
to have been porpoises, and the question which awaits answer 
is whether they have any connection with the herring fishery, 
and, if so, of what nature? In a report from the Coastguard 
at Coatham, Yorkshire, it was suggested that the frequency 
of the occurrence of stranded porpoises at certain seasons of the 
year was due to the fact that they were individuals which, after 
being caught by fishermen in herring nets, had been killed and 
thrown overboard, and had subsequently drifted ashore. After 
recording the catch of herrings on the East Coast during the 
period under consideration, and noting that the sudden drop in 
the number of porpoises after the middle of October does not 
altogether accord with a similar fall in the catch of herrings, 
Dr. Harmer summarises the evidence at present available as 
follows : In September and the first half of October, when the 
number ot ‘ stranded’ ‘ porpoises’ was at its maximum along 
the Lincolnshire and Norfolk coasts, there was a considerable 
herring-fishery to the north of Norfolk. It is possible that the 
direction of the currents is more favourable to the stranding of 
dead cetacea on the projecting parts of the coast of these counties 
under those circumstances than it is when, as in the second half 
of October, the headquarters of the herring-fishery are well to 
the east of Norfolk. It may further be noticed that in August, 
when seven ‘ porpoises ’ were found near the mouth of the Tees, 
herring were actually being caught near the shore in that 
neighbourhood, while none were caught, in sufficient numbers 
to be indicated by the statistics, further south than Bridlington 
Bay, in Yorkshire. It seems, therefore, that although the case 
is not certainly made out by the figures that have been 
quoted, there may be some 
connection between _ the 
stranding of the cetacea and 
the position of the herring- 
fishery at the time.” R. L. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 
1 RIDDLE POR 
TRACKERS. 

[To tHe Eprror.} 

Sir,—A few days ago, when I 
was wandering among the sand 
dunes with my camera, I was very 
much puzzled by innumerabk 
footprints, and my friends are in 
the same difficulty as I am to ex- 
plain what creature had impressed 
his tracks on the sands. Speaking 
footmarks 


accompanying 


roughly, each set of 
shown in the 
photographs were about twenty- 
apart, and I should 


think each individual set measured 


four inches 


about eight inches from front to 
back. Unluckily, I had no mea- 
sure with me, so these measure- 
What 


particularly puzzles me and my 


ments are mere guesswork. 


friends, to whom I have shown 
these photographs, is the 


ONE 


SET OF IMPRINTS. 


relationship one to the other of the two hindermost imprints 
you will see clearly from one of the photographs, come immediat< 


whic 

ly be} 
We cannot understand how any creature with legs t 
parallel one to the other alights in the fashion indicated by ths 
Do you know any creature that has this action, and can you or 


readers suggest what the animal was ? 


one another. 
an\ 
From the distance be tweer 
of four imprints, it is clear that the movement was in the form of a 
Perhaps I ought to add that in some of the marks there were indicat 
the imprint of nails —East ANGLIAN 


THE GREENSHANK AND ITS NESTING 

[To tHe Eptror or “ Country Lire.” 
a recent number of Country Lure there appeared, 
well known signature, an article in which it was stated that the g1 
is only found at the present day “ 
glens of the Highlands.” 


Sir,—In 
in a few of the wildest and least 

As the bird in question has a very wick 
ing range in Scotland, is to be found scattered over the great: 
of several counties, and has been known not infrequently to nest 
from the high road, this statement appears to require some modit 
There must be hundreds of pairs nesting each year in the N 
Scotland, and it is stated on good authority that the nun 
increasing. The eggs, for several reasons, are extremely difficult to & 
though each season may bring many egg collectors and bird photog 
to the well known localities, happily only a very 
7% the “clutches” find their way to the “cabinet.” It is 

matter to locate a pair of redshanks, and by cautiously watching 
a distance the movements of the birds, it is even possible, at alm 
hour of the day, to “ 


small proy 


spot’ the nest; and similar tactics may be e1 
with success in the case of golden plover and many other members 
family of waders; but with greenshanks it is a very different tak 
not my purpose to give away the secrets of these clever birds \ 
who will, by patient study, can find out the secrets for himself; but 
be thrown out as a suggestion that where the nesting area is reasonab 
the road, “the car” (with breakfast basket) should convey the 
to a convenient place not later than 3.30 a.m., so that the movement 
bird, which has been away feeding at night, may be closely watched 
comes in to change places with her mate, who is on the eggs at day! 
and very remarkable those movements are. Should this important my 
of changing guard be lost, owing to sudden storm or some other cause, 
six hours or so will bring round the time for the midday change, and 
opportunity for observation may occur about sunset. The chief rew 
all this trouble will be a nest containing four beautiful eggs, whi 
however, be found by a much less heroic method by those who us¢ 
and are content to go about the business in a less exhausting fashion 
them the first step is to learn by enquiry of some place where small \ 
ones have been known to be early in some previous season, for 
youngsters late in the season may have wandered far from the nesting | 
When this place has been decided upon, an investigation must be start 
of the country all round the immediate neighbourhood, with three rul 
stimulate and guide the search. 
Next, if a bird rises from the edge of a loch or other w 


no notice need be taken of him or his movements, 


First, last year’s site will probably 


occupied again. 


He will probably disapp: 












TRACKS IN THE SAND. 
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and very likely fly a long way; he may or may not have been neat 


: st. and his presence proves nothing at all. And last, certain ground 
-- ood. and certain ground, though of very similar nature, is yet bad. Choose 
t! od and search it with the utmost care, remembering that a greenshank 
will almost allow itself to be trodden on rather than leave its eggs; and 
when at last success rewards you and a nest has been found, note 
carefully its position and general situation and consider why 

se were chosen. As for the question whether greenshanks are close 
deems or the reverse, where the ground is broken up in such a way 
t the sitting bird does not get the chance of watching the approach 

n intruder from afar, it can safely be affirmed that they are very 
sitters indeed, even before the process of incubation is much advanced. 

In more open country this may not be so certain a rule, but such lies rather 


de the present writer’s experience. The fact that it is practically im- 


ble to distinguish the sex of the various birds which may be seen by their 
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plumage puts a further difficulty in the way of a searcher, but rood deal 
of observation has led to the belief that the female is generally in charge of 
the eggs in the daytime and that the male bird is generally within cali, 
but as the greenshank’s alarm note can be heard an immense distance, he 
may easily be two miles away—and very likely a great deal more Much 


more might easily be written of the nesting habits of these most interesting 
birds ; of the behaviour of the parents when the young are first hatched 
and as their growth increases Enough, however, has been set down to show 
that it is by no means necessary to invade “ the wildest and least accessibk 
glens of the Highlands” in order to become 


acquainted with the nesting 


habits of greenshanks—in fact, the very word “ glen ” would be quite wrongly 
used to describe the open spaces which the birds choose so often Nor is 
it right to consider a district to be without greenshanks because, during the 
nesting season, you neither see the birds nor find their eggs, though you 


pass through it repeatedly.—G. B 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE 
[To THe 


COTTAGE EXHIBITION. 

Epiror or “ Country Lire.”’} 

In common with many others I have much appreciated the educational 
of your Cottage Design Exhibition 
private owners and public authorities have been stimulated to build 


There is abundant evidence that 


ncreasing number of cottages on a higher standard of design and practical 
mfort Unfortunately, the difficulty of doing so, if an economic rent is 
e secured, is enhanced by the nervous estimates of contractors confronted 
something outside their routine experience; and many landlords are 
pted to get round the situation by the use of inferior or freak materials 
was once my misfortune to occupy a house made of some patent wire- 
ve material. In design, in internal arrangement and in appearance it 
s satisfactory, but it failed in the first essential of a house, as it afforded no 
tection whatsoever against either heat or cold. Not only did this wire- 
»ve material afford no protection, but it appeared to intensify within the 
house the heat or 
cold prevailing out- 
side. Incidentally, 
had 
been built upon the 


the house 


site of an old and 
filthy habita- 
tion, and it 
swarmed with 
vermin, who 


seemed to thrive 


1. 


5%, 


particularly well in 
the wire-wove 
Whether 
would 


a 


material. 
they have 
been so plentiful 
in ordinary bricks 


and mortar I can- 


S93) 


- “ms Pe not say, but quite 
/ 
a) or 


apart from the 


s& vermin, the inade- 
quacy of the mate- 
rial used for the 
purpose of elemen- 
tary comfort and 
protection was a 
eal warning which 
Yas : Lid possibly may be 
y / ot 
’ to your 


some service 
readers. 
—G. SEYMOUR 


Fort 


THE THREE 
ESTATES OF 
THE REALM. 
To tHE Eprror 
Sir,—lI 
if a photograph of 





wonder 





1697. the enclosed curious 
little print 


column of CouNTRY 


LORDS AND COMMONS _ IN 


would 
be of sufficient interest to insert in the ‘‘ Correspondence ” 
Lire ? 
1697, and is the frontispiece to a volume containing an account of the wars 
in England, Scotland and Ireland during the reign of Charles I., his life and 
“ Tryal,” by R. B. Printed for Nath. Crouch at the Bell in the Poultry, 
near Cheapside, 1697. The fieet is represented behind the King and Lords, 
—A. H 


It represents the House of Lords and the House of Commons in 


DIPPER’S NEST IN THE 


[To tHe Epiror or “ Country Lirt 


DARK. 


Str,—Almost in a similar position to that described by your correspondent 
on page a dipper’s nest 
under the arch of a mason-built bridge which carries the public road overt 
the River Carron on this property of Dunipace, with this difference : that there 
is no pipe laid in the drain, the which leads out from the masonry just at the 
spring of the arch, the nest being to one side, and about the length from the 


895 of the issue for June 13th, 1914, we had 


opening of a man’s forearm. Subsequently, some years ago, the dippers were 
ousted and the site occupied by starlings. On more than one occasion I 
shot these starlings, but I found the latter persistent, and since their vast 
increase in the country, I fear they have quite banished the dippers from this 
nesting-site I do not consider the starling defensible from the points of view 
of the Royal Society for the Protection of Birds. These birds have become 
a nuisance, almost as great in some respects as sparrows are, or as many 
species of our Laridaw, which have become veritable vermin, from the lesser 


black-backed gull and herring gull even down to the smaller black-headed 


and common gull |. A. Harvir-Brown 
AN APT QUOTATION 
lo tue Epirror or “ Country Lirt 
Sir,—Il have just seen in Country Lire of June 13th, page S94, the “ Apt 


Quotation ” re “ Motor-cars.” I had long known of this reference, and often 


named it to friends and guests. It can be capped by another referring to 


aeroplanes, ‘“‘even to the wheels,”’ the words of which I do not just at 
present exactly recall efficient enough for actual quotation ; but if I mistake 
not they will be found in Ezekiel. Also, if | am not mistaken, Mother Shipton 
“prophesied ” the advent of other of our modern mechanical inventions, 
but again I cannot recall the exact wording, regarding machines which could 
No doubt your 


. prophe cies ”’ 


pass “‘ over the waters on wheels, and under the waters.” 
correspondent “ B,” or others interested in such ancient 
and “ lore,”’ can easily give the exact quotations for both of the above It 
would, I am sure, be interesting to your readers if these, and no doubt others, 
could be gathered together, and if you would give them the place of permanency 


in vour columns |. A. Harvir-Brown 


A HARDY 


[To THE 


AND BEAUTIFUL BORDER. 
Epiror or “ Country Lirt 
Sir,—I am very glad to see that in your issue of June 13th you favour the 
handsome London pride, for, personally, I admire it very much, and although 
there was none here when I came five years ago, I had each side of the drive, 
which is a quarter of a mile long, planted with it, and each side of all the 





PRIDE, 


A PATH BORDER OF LONDON 


garden paths, making nearly a mile altogether. You can, perhaps, imagine 


what a lovely sight it is now. I enclose a photograph of one of the paths, 
wondering if you would care to illustrate it in your delightful paper.— 


Dutwicu COMMON 
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PATTENS OFF! inflammation of joints is of a peculiarly shifting type. | presume 
To tHe Epitor of Country Lut the foal enjoyed good health during the first month after birth? 7 
Sir,—Your correspondent’s (J. B. Twycross) letter interested me very much, there was no umbllical affection—so-called ‘ navel-il]’ ~ attended 


abscesses in these joints at about that time ? Also that there is no appre 


is I re sided 











in Lutterworth from 1840 to 1845, and may have seen the pattens 
illustrated I also remember having seen the old women at Blakesley, swelling at the hock joints now? I feel sure that your corr spondent would 
eighty years ago, going to church in winter time with their red cloaks and have mentioned any of these contingencies I infer from his letter that 
patte me of them the wife of one of my father’s servants. who worked lameness or stiffness is uniformly bilateral—that is to say, that the « 
for my grandfather and father eighty-four years, and died when ninety-one as incapacitated on one side as on the other. This would to me ind 
What - lane then tT. S extreme likelihood of a sprained back. Sprains of the back are of 
varieties: (a) Sprain of the intervertebral ligaments ; (5) sprain of t} 
muscle which runs along loins and back each side of the backbone 
PLACING HER HEAD of the ‘ undercut’ muscles—the muscles comparable to those of . 
fo tHe Eprror or “ Country Lirt if beef or saddle of mutton. The latter variety of strain is caused by 
Sir Hav juently read advice given by you to others on every con- effort to flex the back, as when a horse ‘ slips up.’ I rather incling 
ib ubject, I me begging for some on my own account. I have a opinion that the yearling has injured himself in this way In tl 
t irly f well broken and sweet tempered, but not a “ made time w.ll probably entail recovery, though in the case of a cart col 
ick in any the word. Without spoiling her lovely light mouth recovery may be incomplete. Time and rest would be the most im; 
I want t pl r head that she habitually carries it properly. What factors in resolving this condition. No local remedies are likely to be ef 
Id W very much “ above herself” or excited in any way The less the colt tears about with others the better. With the res 
i at y, taking | 1a little and flexing her neck; but ordinarily indicated in my questions anent ‘ navel-ill’ and swellings at the 
and « illv when she i little tired r even lazy), she is apt to poke should feel decidedly inclined to rear the colt.”—Ep 
‘ { t d retu t feel’ the bit at all, or else seems to “* lic 
t l ‘ f inst either collected nor comfortable I ride her 
i rdit rb and iff vithout a noseband or martingale, and (so THE POWIS OAKS 
far) ne t tl rb unk he begins t play up” a bit too much (To tHe Eptror or “ Country Luir1 
Do 1 t k I r bend eck by riding her altogether on the curb SIR I send you herewith the dimensions of the three oaks growing 
vould spoil her 1 th Or id you sug t a martingale, and, if so Castle Park, which you asked me for : 
1 standi e, and attached to wl rein I would be so grateful CHAMPION Oak.—Height, rosit girth, 23ft. 6in. (5ft. fron 
ra \ ld e me I m iy she has a strong neck and good ontains 2,026 cubic feet of timber 
t and bea le her conformation is not to blame, and I GIANT Oak.—Height, 92ft ; girth, 2oft. 7in. (5ft. from ground 
ifraid I am 1 handling | properly, though I am told I have light 1,925 cubic feet of timber 
} » TT ‘ ‘ e fe ny py in give me in y WILpeRNEsSs Oak.—Height, 95ft girth, 22ft. gin. (5ft. from ¢g 
eC. 6 contains 1,617{ft. gin, of timber 
If " dl le so far you she l have no difficulty I am aware that there are trees of greater girth than these, but the tw: 
| t fi t \ few days in the riding hool would be ire each said to contain more timber than any other oak trees growing 
t plan; but if ha t one handy ent k out a space on present time Nothing below 6in. quarter girth has been measured I 
, vel gre l. take four white stor und place them at the ¢ er f trees containing 1,o000ft. of timber are rare nowadays, they must hay 
para " ting tl I well back in tl idle fairly common at one time in the oak-growing districts of Engl 
| her " n on th rb 
th t I ble ( er rwl 
nd } ! the r hand 
w i t! ‘ [ il d ‘ ttle t 
t tur ‘ everse tl direct tak 
il t iK ( ul r le Alt i 
few u " uly tro 
the I t the m ilong t 
I t le and th tl ] ul fr 
t bottom t t p Do these exe 
‘ ‘ " ‘ I il t halt i 
ir ¢ » time y t bj t get 
the 1 1k t \ 
vala | ‘ f hand and tl 
carriage f the | d you desire; 1 sharp 
not ever bit better if your hands ars 
really t This not a case for a martin- 
gale ata Et 
YEARLING COLT WITH IMPEDED 
HIND ACTION 
fo tue Epiror of Country Lirt 
Sir I wonder whether you or any of your 
readers can st est what is wrong with one of 
my young horses—a _ yearling For two ofr 
three months past he has been unable to mov 
his hind legs without considerable stiffness 
Both les ippeal be iffected, and it seen 
impossible for him to flex his hocks rhe stiff- 
ne ; noticeable both at the trot and at the 
gallop Th It has been out at grass during 
the whole winter, and I thought at first the 
stiffness was the result of rheumatism conse- 
quent on a very wet March, but as it has not 


disappeared during the warm weather and does 


not fly to another part, as I understand rheum- 
atism generally does, the supposition must be 
wrong. The mysterious part to me is that the 
colt shows no signs of pain when handled, and 


seems quite lively in every other respect. There 
is simply this extraordinary stiff going. It has 
been suggested to me that there must have 
been some injury to the spine, but I do not 
think this can be the explanation, for at no 
time has there been any signs of pain in any 
part of the body. I must confess to being 
worried, because if the stiffness is likely to be 


permanent it wll only be waste of money to 





rear the colt Ss. P. Tf. 
Our veterinary experts writes as follows: 
“It is difficult, if not impossible, to proffer a 
definite diagnosis on the data supplied and 
without personal examination I think, how- 
ever, that the question of rheumatism can 
at once be eliminated. Other joints would 
decidedly become affected, either simulta- THE CHAMPION OAK, POWIS CASTLE PARK. 


neously or subsequently, for the rheumatic 2,026ft. of timber. 
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GIANT OAK, 1,925rr. OF TIMBER. 


The second largest timber oak in the world. 


Wales, as is evidenced by the fact that in 1793 and 1796 no fewer than 
twenty-six trees which contained 1,o00ft. and over were felled in Vaynor 
Park, Montgomeryshire. The following particulars were furnished from sale 
lists in 1880 by the late Major Corbett-Winder, and published by the Powys- 
land Club in the Montgomeryshire Collection ‘issued that year: 


No. of tree. Feet of timber. No. of tree Feet of timber 

B es se = - 1,127 — - 1,793 
2... . se oe I,t2I I5. 1,259 
Bee ° 2 2,501 10. I,1or 
s ex 2,202 17 . 1,407 
5 1,713 18 1,240 
6 1,106 19. ‘ 1,516 
7 ee o« ° es 1,453 20. o* : 1,425 
5 1,959 az. 1,298 
9 1,192 22 1,077 
10 1,823 23- 1,161 
I! 1,559 24. 1,018 
12 1,325 25. 1,170 
13 1,808 26 1,322 

Powls 


FRUIT GROWING IN A SOUTHERN COUNTY 
[To tue Epitor or “ Country Lire.” 
Sir,—With reference to the correspondence on this subject which appeared 
in your paper recently, ‘I should like very much to get some idea of the time 
which a town bred man aged thirty would probably take to learn enough 
about fruit growing to enable him to start for himself. Will you be se kind 
is to give me your opinion ?—G. B. C. 
To this question our original contributor makes the following reply : 
“ Before attempting to grow fruit on any scale a man with no knowledge of 
e land should obtain some general agricultural experience A proper 
vorking of the soil, with an understanding of implements and labour, is of 
the first importance, Besides, on a farm of any size, the occupier w:1l almost 
certainly wish to grow some arable crops and green food ; he w.ll have to cut 
his own hay, he w'll have grass orchards that must be kept grazed by sheep, 
he w.ll have horses for his cultivation and fruit vans, he may even have pgs 
eat his waste products and make his dung. If the grower is planting 
up an arable farm with fruit gradually, this knowledge must be even wider. 
For these reasons I should recommend a townsman spending a full vearona 
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man on horseback is behind the tree. 
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general farm or a farm which combines fruit and 
stock. A second year should be given to a mor: 
specialised expericnce on a fruit farm Hers 
all the practical problems w.ll be dealt with 
commercially at an up to date place. Atten- 
tion must be paid to the marketing as well as 
the growing. A knowledge of marketing is not 
easy to acquire, but if a man can spend a few 
weeks in the principal London and provincial 
fruit markets he wll be in a far stronger 
position atterwards. Individual markets favour 
particular varieties and packages. The scien- 
tihe aspect of fruit growing must not be 
neglected if the best economic farming is 
desired. The would-be fruit grower has much 


to learn about the chemistry of washes and 






sprays; about the life-history and recognition 


of the chief fungus and insect pests; about 







their prevention or cure; about questions of 
stocks, pollenation, summer and winter prun- 


ing, suitable varictics and a great deal mors 






A knowledge of these things w.ll save him from 
much trouble and expens« \ third year can 
































profitably be spent at these studies alone I 
think a three year course such as this would fit 
an intelligent townsman for buying his own 
experience He will still have experience to 
buy, but in these days of specialisation three 
vears is not considered a long probation for 


any profession.”’—Ep 


"SHANK 
fo tne Eprror or ** Country Luirt 
SIR Seeing Mr Bryden’s letter in Country 
Lire of May 23rd Habits of the Briti 
Avocet,” 1 think it may interest you to know 
that last Whit-Monday 1 was boating oO tl 
Ouse with a brother and nephew (both ke: 
observers of bird when our attention was sud- 


derly attracted by a weird note, and looking t 


the bank, we saw the owner of itt!e brow 
birt (rather smaller than a plover), with a lor 
beak and long red legs, with brown and whit: 
pinions, brown on back of head and shoulder 


und white on back and tail and the underneat! 
part white or a light grey colour It flew wit 
a quick iction, very like the go!lder plover, al 
constantly uttered its weird note, as it circled 
round and round, coming quite close, and final! 
alighted on a fence close by, when it was join 
by another, who at once took up the “ note ” ar 
began, as the other had done, to circle round ard 
round us, and this they continued to do in tur 
until we came to more birds of the same kind 
who began the same tactics, and the other 
retired ! Their action reminded me of th 
plover, who tries to draw your attention aw 
from her nest. We must have seen eight or more of these birds on the bank 
of the river as we passed by. We were delighted to find our friends in tl 
same meadow on our return, They seemed equally glad to see us, if we can 
judge so from their weird salutations, which they kept up in the same 
manner until we had passed what we supposed is their breeding-ground My 
brother fails to discover from his books any account of them, and we shall b 
grateful for any information about this interesting bird \. CHATFIELD 
[The bird you describe seems to be undoubtedly a redshank, Thx 
description of its plumage is accurate, and your account of its actions corre 


spords well with the behaviour of that bird.—Ep 


NESTING SOXES ON A WALI 
{To rue Epiror or * Country Liri 

Sir,—I am enclosing some photographs of nesting boxes for birds No. 1 
shows two nests side by side. The one on the right is a German nest bored 
out of the trunk of a tree, and was put up during the winter before last \ 
pair of blue tits, tempted to it by hemp seed, occupied it and raised a brove 
ot young ones last year. They became quite fearless, flying close over our 
heads as we sat outside at meals. On one occasion we counted during break 
fast, and tound the old birds carried in sixteen large green caterpillars in about 
half an hour, and this went on as long as daylight lasted After the young on« 
had flown, the nest was cleared out, and during the winter a second box 
home-made, was pvt up on the left. During the spring two pairs of blue tit 
were seen about the boxes, but one pair hustled the others off and settled 
down to build in the new nest, and to-day (June 4th) seven or eight your 
birds have left. It is wonderful how so many were packed into a space 
about three and a half inches square It was very amusing to watch a you 
bird, very much like a green canary, half-way out of the hole, hesitating t 
take the plunge into an unknown world, while the others inside pushed and 
scrambied to get their heads out, but each one taking quite as long to meke 
up his mind to go out and seek his fortun It was quite half an hour before 
all were gone, the proud parents waiting about close by with more green grub 
and continually calling out to encourage the youngsters to venture out into 
the open. The nest on the right remained unoccupied for some time ; but 
at last a colony of bees took possession. I believe they are wild bees, ard 
although only a few are seen to enter and leave, quite a loud, continuous hum 
can be heard all day. It is curious that bees should choose a place for their 
nest within a couple of feet of a pair of tits, which are said to eat hive bee 


On some boards, about ten feet away, but opposite to the two nests, another 
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me f a more open pattern, was fixed, in the hope of attracting robins, and 
4 pair very soon began to build. The stems of a rose, Alberic Barbier, were 
trained round it as a protection from cats, and the foliage now almost hides 
the box The robis however, soon ceased to come to the box, and it was 
‘ticed that a pais of blackbirds were coming instead, having apparently 

victed the rob In a few days the blackbirds had covered the box all over 
vith hay, and were building a nest on the top of the box The nest was 
finished and two eggs were laid, but, alas! although, as far as we can tell, 
they were never disturbed, they have deserted the nest. But they are still 
een on the ground close by, and appear to have a nest not very tar away 
erhaps they found the box was too near the window of the dining-room, 
ng only about three feet away Jeing on the north side of a boarded fence, 

t receives no sunshine, and it is very difficult to get a good photograph 

f it t o covered up with rose foliage It is strange that the blackbirds 
did not quite ver up the box, a hole being left, and it would be quite possible 
for the robins to have occupied the lower storey if the blackbirds hac. permitted 
t We always keep terra-cotta pigeons’ nests or bulb bowls filled with water 
for the bird Some are very fond of a bath, especially robins, for they will 


frequently, especially late in the evening, indulge in a bath, fly away for a 


time and, when about half dry, they come back and have a second bath In 
1 pair of chaffinches have 
built a nest against the post of a trellis covered with loganberries. It is about 


HAROLD BAKER 


the same garden, about thirty yards from the house, 


six miles from the centre of a large town (Birmingham).- 
































POSSESSION. 


BLUE TITS (le/t} AND BEES (right) TAKE 





THE BIRDS’ 


BATH AMID THE BLOSSOM. 





COUNTRY 











LIFE. 


June 27th, 1914 





OLD BELL 


CLAPPERS 
Ine Epiror 
Sir, —I en- 
close a photo- 
graph of some 
old bell clap- 
pers Ww hich 
may interest 
your readers, 
They hang on 
the wall of 
the Old 
Prior y 
Church, Great 
Malvern, . 

W orcester- 4 ; is 1 

shire, with : a eR ALATL 
the very effec- 





tive inscrip- 
tion seen in 
our illustra- NOW 
tion. We 


beleve the present bells are rung by electricity —K. J 


SILENT. 


NISBI 





TO CARPET A WOOD. 


[To tHe Eptror or “ Country Lir1 








S1r,—I should appreciate it if you could give me some particulars of 
form of undergrowth for a rather thick wood 
any great difficulty in growing Solomon’s seal? Itis a delightf 


Kindly let me know, 


and when once it gets a hold, I fancy there is no difficulty in 
to grow.—H. 

Presuming that the soil is ordinarily good, there ought not t 
difficulty in growing Solomon's seal under trees and shrubs. Root 
Other good 
for the purpose are St. John’s wort (Hypericum calycinum), the lar 
small periwinkles (Vincas), Gaultheria Shallon, and, if not objected t 
common ivy. See Miss Woolward's article on “‘ Undergrowth in W 
P. 939.—Eb.}) 


be put in at any time from early November until March. 


THE GROWTH OF MISTLETOE. 
[To tHe Epitor or “ Country Lire.”) 
Sir,—On January 21st, 1911, I placed several seeds from ripe mistk 
berries on a 
small Glaston- 
bury thorn. 
Five months 
afterwards, on 
May 4th, all 
the seeds had 
sprouted and 
were sending 
rootlets along 
the bark. I 
removed three 
of these and 
inserted them, 
sprout tor- 
wards, in hori- 
zontal slits in 
the trunk. 
A year later, 
in May, 1912, 
only one of 
these removed 
seeds had 
taken, and 
it had sent 
out two stems 
about half 
an inch in 
length, each 
of which car- 
ried a pait 


‘ 


ol leaves. 





From the end 
of the month 
there was 
no further growth or expansion of leaf, the plant remaining exactly the sam 
size fora year, At the beginning of May, 1913, a stem was produce d betwee 

each pair of leaves, somewhat longer than that of the year before. The tw 

new joints carried a couple of leaves at their extremities, and ceased growing 
in about six weeks. In May of this year two stems have shot out betwee 

each pair of leaves, and hence the growth has been one joint a year, not 
As after the second 


GROWTH. 


THREE YEARS’ 


counting the first year when nothing appeared externally. 
year each joint produced two, mistletoe may be said to increase in r¢ gul 
The upper and lower sten 
they have both k 


geometrical progression, with a ratio of two. 
in the photograph are the original shoots, but 
the “‘ seed-leaves” of 1912. The middle shoot came out from the “ root 
a year after the first two, so that it is one joint behind them. It 
retains its first pair of leaves, as these are not, apparently, of the natu 
of “ seed-leaves.”—E. H 















